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THE PLACE OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE IN THE AMERI- 
CAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Epucation has and ean have only two 
primary objects: it can train us to make a 
better living, or it can train us to lead a 
better life. It is inevitable that the two 
purposes should form the joint objective in 
‘any educational system, but it is of the 
utmost importance that we should not 
throw them together in our thinking. At 
the very least, we should do our best to 
combat the notion, all too wide-spread and 
unconsciously dominant, that education can 
not justify itself unless it leads to greater 
earning power. We undoubtedly need 
plenty of men and women who are trained 
to do the necessary work of the world, and 
it is part of the business of education to 
furnish such training; but we also need, 
and need very badly, men and women who 
are trained in a different way and in a 
higher sense, prepared to take their places 
the intellectual leaders of our 
civilization. 

Passing in review the subjects of instruc- 
tion in any school system of our time, we 
find a group of courses which we may un- 
hesitatingly label as almost exclusively 
‘practical’ or ‘‘utilitarian’’: I think of 
such courses as cooking, manual training, 
stenography, accounting. These courses are 
designed primarily to give the pupil spe- 
cifie skills, that he may perform with suc- 
cess certain functions on which some part 
of our domestie and économie life depends. 
The relation of such courses to future in- 
come is in most eases direct and striking: 
the young woman, e.g., takes a course in 
stenography and typewriting, and pres- 


among 


ently she is holding an attractive position 
which she could not have had without that 
training. 

It is natural that parents, pupils, and to 
some extent even teachers, should have the 
feeling that these courses justify them- 
selves almost without debate: they are so 
obviously ‘‘useful,’’ they lead so directly 
to that so-called ‘‘success’’ that is one of 
the fetiches of our materialistic philosophy. 

Viewed in this light, the study of foreign 
language, too, has its not unimportant utili- 
tarian aspect: if language is to be learned, 
there must be teachers to teach it, and con- 
sequently the study of language, for the 
prospective teacher, is just as ‘‘practical’’ 
a course as is accounting, let us say, for the 
future business man. 

Similarly, there is a considerable body of 
persons for whom the knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages is a direct aid to 
economic advancement, or even an indis- 
pensable tool in their daily work. Why do 
the graduate schools of our country in- 
sist that every candidate for the Ph.D. 
must demonstrate his ability to read both 
French and German? It is because the 
men in charge of those schools know that 
science is international, and know how pre- 
carious it is for a scholar to have to depend 
on translated material for his study or re- 
search. The leading medical schools go 
even farther in refusing admission to any 
student who has not a fair knowledge of 
French or German. For even when books 
or articles are translated, it is usually 
months, and may be years, before they are 
available in translation. But in science, 
where important discoveries may be pend- 


ing; in commerce, where vast sums of 


money may be involved ; in medicine, where 
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precious human lives may be at stake, we 
ean not wait for translator and publisher 
to bring us the priceless information; we 
must have it as fast as our own eyes and 
minds can give it to us. 

Nor should we allow the opponents of 
high school language to make unchallenged 
the statement that if it should prove to be 
necessary to know a foreign language later 
in life, the individual can learn it as the 
need arises. One of the minor tragedies of 
the war is borne in upon me every fall as I 
face a class of graduate students (some 
fifty this year at the University of Wiscon- 
sin) who know not a word of German, and 
are only now starting on the uphill road to 
a reading knowledge of that difficult 
tongue. The waste involved here is at 
least fourfold. 

(1) I am convinced, and expect carefully 
conducted tests to show, that the younger 
the pupil, the greater the ease with which 
language is learned, the language-learning 
ability beginning to atrophy at about the 
high-school age. Consequently, it takes 
greater effort with each succeeding year to 
achieve a given result. We take a serious 
responsibility in allowing pupils to post- 
pone beyond the high-school age an educa- 
tional requirement which an unknown num- 
ber of them will have to meet, with a 
disproportionate output of time and en- 
ergy. The first waste, then, can be ex- 
pressed mechanically in man-hours, and it 
may be remarked in passing that the 
achievement is seldom identical in the two 
eases: the older student may ‘‘pass’’ his 
courses, but his real mastery does not reach 
as high a level as it would have done if he 
had begun at an earlier age. 

(2) The second waste derives from a 
peculiarity of language study which it 
shares with only one other subject in the 
curriculum. Of no other subject but 
mathematics can it be said that the work of 
one semester presupposes and is based upon 
that of the preceding one; of no other sub- 
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ject can it be said that the benefits it af. 
fords increase in direct proportion to the 
number of years spent upon it. Failure to 
begin a foreign language in the high school 
deprives the college student of that long 
continuance of study which gives the best 
results. The reason why the educated 
European is usually so proficient in his use 
of foreign languages is that he studies each 
one for six years or more. 

(3) The third waste is a corollary of the 
first, and is expressed in terms of educa- 
tional loss. It is clear that when the gradu- 
ate student is studying his elementary lan- 
guage, he can not be working in his chosen 
field ; his total preparation for his life-work, 
therefore, is defective, not only because he 
is forced to make up for an earlier mistake, 
but because the make-up itself demands 
more time than the original plan required. 
As so often happens, it costs more to repair 
the error than to avoid it. 

(4) The fourth waste is of a different 
type and does not admit of tangible expres- 
sion ; it derives in part from the others, but 
adds an element which is purely psychic. 
To the young child, the learning of a new 
language is a joyous adventure; it affords 
a satisfaction that largely obscures the feel- 
ing of drudgery. As we grow older, and 
the faculties of imitation, assimilation and 
memorization all become more sluggish, 
language-learning gradually loses much of 
its appeal, and the element of drudgery 
stands out in greater prominence. As we 
come to maturer years, and outside inter- 
ests and duties crowd in upon us, this 
drudgery can become distasteful to an 
almost intolerable degree. Imagine the 
state of mind in which many a graduate 
student applies himself to the learning of 
his required language: resentment, rebel- 
lion, boredom, emphasized by contrast with 
a flood of repressed desires that are blocked 
by this very necessity. 

Granting, as we must, that only a certal! 
and relatively small percentage of our Se¢- 
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ondary school pupils will actually make 
professional use of their foreign language, 
it seems open to grave doubt whether we 
have a right to burden our society with the 
spiritual and economic waste that is in- 
volved in those eases where the foreign lan- 
guage requirement has to be made up as a 
result of inadequate high school prepa- 
ration. 

Moreover, we shall greatly strengthen 
the argument for language if we can show, 
as I believe we can, that the study of for- 
eign language, quite apart from its strictly 
professional and utilitarian advantages, has 
specific and in part unique contributions 
to make to the education even of those 
young people who will never make any 
professional use of their language knowl- 
edge. Even our bitterest enemies will not 
dispute our right to provide a particular 
form of training for those future citizens 
who require it; what we must constantly 
emphasize is that foreign language study 
is utilitarian in a higher sense for all 
future citizens, no matter what their walks 
in life are to be. 

Now, education proceeds along three 
general lines. First there is the acquisition 
of knowledge. This bulks largest in the 
early period of life, but never wholly 
ceases until we die—whether mentally or 
physically. Second we have the acquisi- 
tion of skills. This is always bound up 
with the mastery of new facts, but the 
factual matter is frequently meagre and is 
to be regarded chiefly as laboratory mate- 
rial. Third, and most important, comes 
what I may eall the coordination of knowl- 
edge. This has very little to do with skill. 
It may involve the acquisition of new 
knowledge, but is frequently the result of 
a regrouping of old facts. I should like to 
examine these three phases of education a 
little more particularly, and in relation to 
the study of foreign language. 

First, as to the aequisition of knowledge. 
From this point of view the chief require- 
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ment to be made of a school curriculum is 
breadth. For, since it is obviously and in- 
creasingly impossible for any individual to 
master all branches of learning, one of the 
functions of the school is to offer a sam- 
pling of as many as possible, so that the 
youthful student, reaching out somewhat 
blindly, it may be, for what is to be his 
chosen field of work, may select intelli- 
gently and with conscious purpose. More- 
over, it is to the interest of society that the 
sampling shall actually take place, not only 
to avoid the possible thrusting of square 
pegs into round holes, but also to obviate 
the economic and spiritual waste that re- 
sults from a change of front after maturity 
has begun to set in. Many roads in life are 
closed to those who have no knowledge of 
at least one modern foreign language. Any 
school, therefore, which does not offer for- 
eign language is denying its pupils an 
extremely valuable experience, but is also 
running the risk of impoverishing the 
society that supports it. 

Second, as to the acquisition of skills. 
The mastery of a foreign language is itself 
a skill, and one which requires no small 
output of time and energy. The last- 
named fact has been cited by our erities as 
one of the reasons for banishing foreign 
language from the school, but it might with 
equal propriety be regarded as one of the 
chief arguments for its retention. For 
experience shows that those subjects which 
eall for the greatest effort in school are the 
ones which are least likely to be carried to 
mastery if attempted outside of school. It 
is hardly reasonable that we should say to 
our young people, ‘‘We will teach you the 
easy subjects, but the hard ones, if you 
need them, you must learn by yourselves.’’ 

Now, as a skill, foreign language affords 
an advantage which I have already re- 
ferred to: namely, its continuity. The 
educational merit such a_ progressively 
built up series of studies affords must be 
evident to any one who examines the ordi- 
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nary high school curriculum and notes the 
extent to which the work of a given year, 
or even of a semester, stands almost iso- 
lated, without vital or necessary relation to 
either past or future studies of the pupil. 

A further advantage which foreign lan- 
guage study can claim derives again from 
the nature of its material, this time from 
its composite character. The initial units 
of a foreign language are very small, very 
definite, and progressively cumulative, and 
are moreover of such a kind that the stu- 
dent himself can check his procedure at 
every point and know whether he is on the 
right track. There is hardly another sub- 
ject in the high school which calls so con- 
stantly for precision, definiteness and accu- 
racy in detail, while admitting incessant 
self-examination. 

But the study of language, apart from 
the mastery which is its immediate aim, 
contributes not a little to the mastery of 
other skills, and this important fact consti- 
tutes one of its broadest claims to a place 
in the high school curriculum. 

One of the principal attributes of a 
trained mind is its ability to assimilate new 
knowledge and to retain what it has 
learned : ability to memorize and to remem- 
ber. Many hard things have been said 
about the ‘‘parroting’’ of the language 
classroom : apparently it is noble to remem- 
ber in general, but ignoble to remember in 
particular. But such assertions will not 
stand one moment’s scrutiny. Every one 
knows from his own experience that there 
is no greater time-saver in the world than 
the ability to store the memory rapidly and 
permanently with useful facts, and that a 
fact remembered inaccurately is sometimes 
the greatest liability we can have. 

Now the study of language, coming at a 
period in our school life when systematic 
memorization has largely given way to the 
study of principles and theories, the devel- 
opment of generalizations and summaries, 
and coming also at a time when the mem- 
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orizing power tends to slacken, enforces 
upon every pupil a daily practice in mem. 
orization which no other high-school branch 
even remotely approaches. Not only is the 
material to be memorized definitely and 
specifically set forth, but its successfy! 
mastery also demands an accuracy that 
covers a multitude of detail. I doubt if it 
is possible to find any better training for 
the memory than that afforded by the 
study of an elementary foreign language. 

This constant practice, moreover, leads 
in many cases to a discovery of the value 
of concentration, and to a conscious effort 
to promote it. In studying a history les- 
son, for example, it is difficult for the pupil 
to find out how much time he loses as a 
result of wandering attention. But the 
amount of time it takes to learn a certain 
number of new words can be determined 
almost to the second, and the saving of 
time that results from an acceleration of 
the memorizing process can be easily dem- 
onstrated. The pupil will soon find out— 
and the teacher can help him greatly in 
this—that by sticking to his task and reso 
lutely excluding all other thoughts he can 
not only get to-day’s lesson faster, thereby 
leaving more time for other things, but 
to-morrow’s as well. And when the prin- 
ciple of concentration is once grasped, it 
will be applied to every task the pupil has 
to perform. 

Another skill which is directly influenced 
by the study of language is that of speech 
in general. This might be considered 
under three heads: grammar, diction, 
enunciation. 

What is grammar? Grammar embraces 
the principles upon which a given language 
operates, it explains the ways in which that 
language strives to attain its end, namely, 
the expression of thought. We learn our 
native tongue before grammar can have 
any meaning for us, and consequently 
English grammar frequently remains for 
the pupil a matter of dry rules and bore- 
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some recitations. I think it is not too 
much to say that the average pupil has no 
conception of what grammar is, or what it 
is for, until he begins to learn a foreign 
tongue and is thereby forced to make com- 
parisons between the usage of the new 
language and that of his own. But this 
new conception inevitably reflects upon his 
proficiency in both languages. In short, 
his grammatical ability, through the con- 
tact of English grammar with foreign 
grammar, reaches a total greater than the 
mere sum of its two components. 

Diction resolves itself into the choice and 
use of words. The necessity of expressing 
ideas in a new speech medium, and of 
transferring ideas from that medium into 
the native tongue, nearly always with cer- 
tain losses of meaning or connotation, re- 
sults in new conceptions of the meanings 
and values of words. Now since speech, 
whether oral or written, whether addressed 
to the ear or the eye, is the only way we 
have for the communication of all more 
complex ideas, and since it is precisely the 
subtlest concepts that require the most dis- 
criminating verbal expression, it is clear 
that one of the most important features of 
our higher education is the fullest possible 
mastery of speech. Foreign language 
study makes a contribution in this field 
which no other subject is capable of mak- 
Ing, 

Finally, enunciation. The careful study 
of foreign speech sounds reacts upon our 
native speech, making the pupil more con- 
scious of the nature of spoken language in 
general, and of his own speech habits in 
particular. 

The foregoing remarks do not by any 
means exhaust the contributions which for- 
eign language study is capable of making 
to the educational skills of the pupil, but 
they single out those which are, in my 
opinion, of prime importance. It may not 
be out of place to remark, however, that 
the possible benefits to the pupil may be 
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immensely increased by a teacher who has 
in mind these potential advantages, and 
who by suggestion and comment encourages 
the pupil to conscious thought along these 
lines. 

Having discussed the bearing of foreign 
language study upon education as applied 
to skills, let us turn to the third aspect of 
education which I mentioned at the out- 
set, and consider briefly how language 
study affects the coordination of knowledge. 
In this connection I think primarily of all 
that vast complex of fact and inference 
that results from the intimate study of the 
life and interests of a foreign people. Not 
only do our text-books embrace a wide 
variety of matter which deals directly and 
purposefully with the foreign civilization, 
not only do teachers show pictures of for- 
eign scenes and tell of their own foreign 
experiences, not only do pupils frequently 
correspond with foreign boys and girls— 
and let me recommend this very heartily, 
as an incomparable stimulus to the interest 
of our pupils—but the very material of the 
foreign literature itself is full of sugges- 
tion for any one who makes the least effort 
to view it in this light. The resulting 
fructification of the pupil’s mind, derived 
from this insight into a different way of 
living and thinking, the broadening of his 
conception of human life, and the poten- 
tial effect upon his attitude towards inter- 
national relations in general, and the given 
foreign nation in particular—these consti- 
tute one of the most important contribu- 
tions that can be made to the education of 
the youthful citizen. And remember that 
these matters are then experienced with a 
vividness—as compared, for instance, with 
the discussion of the same subjects in civ- 
ies or history—that is like the direct ap- 
peal of a moving picture compared with a 
written description. 

I began with the statement that one of 
the objects of education is to train us to 
lead a better life. I might equally well 
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have said a happier, more contented life, 
for certainly I was not thinking of ‘‘bet- 
ter’’ in its moral or ethical aspect. It has 
long seemed to me that one of the chief 
sourees of happiness, which I might para- 
phrase as mental health, lies in the amount 
and variety of the mental furniture, so to 
speak, with which the individual is 
equipped. Or, to employ a different figure, 
each new intellectual interest is like a ray 
of sunshine, which not only warms and 
illumines the objects on which it falls, but 
also the heart and soul of the person from 
whom it emanates. Conversely, those per- 
sons are most to be deplored who have no 
intellectual resources within themselves, 
who are bored with life and at a loss for 
ways in which to spend their time. 

Now the school undoubtedly will have to 
train our youth for gainful occupations, as 
it has always done; but it seems to me that 
it has an equal duty toward the non-pro- 
fessional life of our future men and women. 
Every branch of learning in which boys 
and girls can be induced to take an inter- 
est, every field of thought to which they 
ean be successfully and fruitfully intro- 
duced, is a decided asset not only to the 
individual but to the state of which he 
forms a part. And the potential value of 
such an asset is directly proportional to the 
extent to which it can be utilized effec- 
tively after school days are over. In this 
connection let me refer to the findings set 
forth in the report by Professor M. V. 
O’Shea on ‘‘The (Post-scholastic) Reading 
of Modern Foreign Languages’’ (U. S. 
Bureau of Edueation Bulletin, No. 16, 
1927). Mr. O’Shea finds that no less than 
49 per cent. of graduates replying to his 
questionnaire had read French after grad- 
uation, and that 74 per cent. had found 
other uses for their school or college 
French. (That the figures for German are 
less favorable is of course largely due to 
post-war psychology.) How many other 
subjects of the high-school curriculum can 
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make a similar claim? Moreover, it seems 
to me highly significant that some 86 per 
cent. of the 6,000 who replied testified that 
they considered their language study to 
have been worth while. 

Let us consider the possibilities of better 
living afforded by the knowledge of a for. 
eign tongue. First, there are those per. 
sonal and intimate contacts with the for. 
eign people, whether abroad or at home, 
that are largely dependent upon the ability 
to communicate with them in their own 
language. Those of us who have enjoyed 
the privilege of entering a French or Ger- 
man home, or who have derived pleasure 
from direct correspondence with inhabi- 
tants of foreign countries, or who have 
experienced the stimulation that can result 
from a chance meeting while traveling, 
understand what is missed by those to 
whom such satisfactions are denied. And 
it should be pointed out that the United 
States has long since ceased to live in iso- 
lation with respect to Europe. The grow- 
ing wealth of our country, the ease and 
speed of oceanic transportation, the height- 
ened interest in Europe fostered by recent 
political events, the influence of an increas- 
ing interest in travel—these are paramount 
among the factors that are carrying larger 
and larger numbers of Americans every 
year across the Atlantic, where the advan- 
tage of even a smattering of a foreign 
tongue is immediately and keenly felt by 
every traveler. And let me not forget the 
effect of our new interest in the Spanish 
language and in Spanish, and particularly 


Spanish-American, civilization. Commer- 


cial and personal relations with the 
Spanish-speaking countries are steadily on 
the increase, and the proximity of Mexico, 
coupled with its intrinsic interest and 
charm, is every year drawing more and 
more of our citizens across the Mexican 
border. It is no longer true to say, if it 
ever was, that there is no use in teaching 
our young people a foreign language, be- 
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eause they will never have a chance to use 
it: 1 believe it is safe to predict that fully 
50 per cent. of the boys and girls who are 
now studying French, German or Spanish 
will at some time be at least transient visi- 
tors in a country where that language is 
the native tongue. 

In the second place I would point out, 
as one of the possibilities derived from the 
knowledge of a foreign tongue, the under- 
standing of, and insight into, the thought 
and feeling of the foreign people. One 
might easily write an entire treatise on this 
topic alone, so wide are its ramifications, so 
important its bearings on the future life of 
the world. The intangible but demon- 
strable emotional values that are bound up 
with the external forms and sounds of a 
living language can not be had apart from 
those externals: they flit away like the 
spirits of the departed, or they alter their 
entire nature. A person of my acquain- 
tance, who speaks German and English 
with equal fluency, asserts that with the 
shift from one language to the other the 
whole mental attitude changes, so that 
ideas which seem quite acceptable when ex- 
pressed in German become wholly unten- 
able when turned into English. 

We who struggle, day in, day out, with 
the problems of translation know that 
words not only have meanings, but also 
connotations; when we compare two seem- 
ingly identical words, it is often as if we 
had two ships, intrinsically similar, but 
the one attended by a fleet of fishing 
smacks, the other enveloped by a swarm of 
seagulls. What tragie misunderstandings 
arose during the war-time as a result of the 
inability of one language to express the 
exact shade of meaning of the other; how 
diffcult it is even now for the various 
peoples of Europe, and still more so for the 
Americans and the Europeans, to ‘‘get’’ 
each other, as our eurrent slang would ex- 
press it. What wonder that some of the 
most determined and embittered of the 
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pre-war racial struggles in Europe, and 
some of the most perplexing of the post-war 
problems, center about the question as to 
the language that is to form the medium of 
instruction in the publie schools. Parents 
will always wish their children to speak 
their language, and to speak it well: the 
necessity of communicating through a for- 
eign medium, if such a necessity is created 
by the ignorance of the children, imposes 
a barrier between them that they often can 
not break through at all. 

If a nation may be said to have a soul, 
then it surely finds expression in the lan- 
guage of the people. We may know them 
externally with the aid of translation, but 
the inner chambers of the national spirit 
will remain locked to all who have not the 
master-key: a full and easy understanding 
of the language. 

Third, I think of the unhampered ap- 
proach to the scientific or cultural achieve- 
ments, to the life and progress of the 
foreign people that derives only from a 
knowledge of their language. Cavilers and 
erities will insist, to be sure, that every- 
thing worth while can be had in transla- 
tion, or through newspaper and periodical 
reports. Which reminds me of the state- 
ment once made to me by a factory super- 
intendent. ‘‘I never read anything, not 
even the newspapers,’’ he said. ‘‘If there’s 
anything in them, somebody tells me about 
it.’’ How many of us, I wonder, have 
attempted to follow American affairs by 
reading the news notes in the European 
newspapers? And how clear a picture of 
things did we get? Why is it that The 
New York Herald and Times and The 
Chicago Tribune are all publishing Paris 
editions now? Simply because Americans 
abroad can not find out what is happening 
at home from the foreign papers. For one 
thing, the news items that find their way 
into those papers are extremely scanty and 
inadequate, and frequently sensational. 
But even more important than this is the 
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fact that they are presented not for the 
American, but for the foreign reader, not 
from the American point of view, but 
from a wholly different one which we often 
fail even to understand. Reverse the two 
cases, remember that on the whole the for- 
eign newspapers are more interested in 
American affairs than our papers are in 
theirs, and we shall see how little likely it 
is that we can follow the course of foreign 
events by dependence on the English 
language. 

But it is highly important for the 
United States that a considerable body of 
our citizens should know what is going on 
in Europe, and that they should view the 
foreign scene not through the spectacles of 
American reporters and editors, but in the 
light thrown upon them by observers and 
interpreters in the countries themselves. 
One of the great and still unsurmounted 
difficulties in the way of post-war adjust- 
ment is that the American people are pro- 
foundly and complacently ignorant of 
European thought and feeling, as also of 
the realities of the European situation. 
Among the functions of the school is that 
of training the future leaders of intelligent 
publie opinion; and the steadily growing 
importance of European affairs in our 
body politic is likely to make such igno- 
rance ruinously costly, or even catastrophic, 
if it is not systematically enlightened. 

The fourth contribution of foreign lan- 
guage study to the making of contented 
citizens is based upon the open sesame to 
literature which it affords. Again we are 
advised to rely upon translations in this 
field, and again I must insist upon the in- 
adequacy of any such makeshift. I have 
already pointed out that the soul of a for- 
eign people remains inaccessible to those 
who do not command its language. For 
the same reason the finest essence of the 
foreign literature evaporates in the best 
possible translation. I am not one of those 
who decry translation; on the contrary, I 
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believe that we should have more of it, and 
of better quality than we have hitherto 
enjoyed. For it is clear that not all of ys 
can read all languages, and it would be in 
the highest degree absurd to deny our. 
selves the unquestioned pleasure and profit 
that a good translation can afford. Should 
we say to the lover of literature: leary 
Greek or forego Homer, master old Spanish 
or leave Don Quixote alone, study Finnish 
or abandon all hope of enjoying the Kale- 
vala? As well say to the art-lover: visit 
in person the galleries of Europe, we can 
not allow those immortal masterpieces to 
be profaned by colorless reproductions. 

But the very profusion of our transla- 
tions should point the reader all the more 
insistently to the original sources, from 
which he ean derive a pleasure for which 
there is no substitute: not even in the read- 
ing of English masterpieces, of which there 
is certainly no lack. For English literature 
has its own soul, but the foreign literature 
has a different one, and it would be as 
reasonable to ecuunsel a man to restrict him- 
self to a single friend as to deny him the 
benefit of direct contact with as many 
great and divergent minds as his reading 
can make accessible to him. 

I think it is doubtful whether there is 
any high school subject other than foreign 
language which opens up such a variety of 
roads leading to different types of indi- 
vidual satisfaction in later life, all of which 
are certain to react favorably upon the 
nation as a whole. 

To sum up the substance of this diseus- 
sion, then, it seems to me that the study o! 
foreign language may justly claim to hold 
its place as an essential part of the high 
school curriculum on three separate and 
important grounds. First, foreign lan- 


guage mastery is a skill which is a profes- 
sional requirement for a considerable a 
centage of our high school graduates, 40° 
ealls for a training which the high school 
ean give better than any other part of our 
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educational system. Second, the study of 
foreign language is particularly adapted to 
promote proficiency in skills which are in- 
volved in many other high school and col- 
lege branches. Third, a knowledge of a 
foreign language contributes in an unusual 
degree to the making of internationally- 
minded, broad-thinking, intellectually re- 
soureeful and contented citizens. 

In defending our subject, therefore, 
against the attacks which have been rather 
freely directed against it of recent years, 
we language teachers may justly feel that 
we are not only serving the best interests 
of the secondary schools, as well as of the 
pupils enrolled in them, but also of the 
nation in whose life they are being pre- 
pared to participate. 

B. Q. Morgan 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
GOOD COLLEGE TEXT-BOOK 


Ir is diffieult to tell just what are the 
things which make a text-book good or bad, 
but, whether one be selecting a text for his 
classes or whether he be considering the 
writing of a book, there should be a few 
factors which, if kept in mind, will make 
greater the chances of suecess. To discover 
what some of these factors are, the writer 
asked several classes of students—many of 
them of advanced status—to indicate what 
in their opinion made some books good and 
other books bad as texts. It was suggested 
that they think in terms of specific books in 
order that their points should be more defi- 
nite. Student judgment was sought as texts 
are—supposedly—made for and read by 
students. While not all of the students 
made valuable statements, the criticisms of 
many others were decidedly significant. 

There will be no diseussion here of cer- 
tain matters which are treated by prac- 
heally all writers on the topie of text-book 
selection. It will be assumed, for example, 
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that there should be a good mechanical 
make-up, including good paper, clear print- 
ing, substantial binding, that the book 
should be of convenient size and should 
possess ‘‘style.’’ The cost, though not a 
negligible factor, becomes of minor impor- 
tance as the ideal of a book worth keeping 
is approached. Nor will there be any at- 
tempt to tabulate the replies of the stu- 
dents. Rather the writer has chosen a few 
of the suggestions of the students which 
seem to be particularly pertinent and has 
illustrated them with ‘‘horrible examples,’’ 
which were either pointed out by some stu- 
dent or run across in recent reading. For 
obvious reasons, no text will be mentioned 
by name, but all of them are well known. 
One of the points very commonly raised 
has to do with general comprehensibility 
and particularly with vocabulary difficul- 
ties. The writer knows of one text whose 
use was recently discontinued because of 
its large number of undefined technical 
terms. Another text contains many terms 
which are neither defined nor discoverable 
in an ordinary dictionary—and anyway 
the dictionary definitions of many technical 
terms are inadequate for technical use. 
The acquisition of a vocabulary is one of 
the very difficult as well as one of the very 
important phases of the study of a new sub- 
ject. It is not urged that the text avoid 
technical terms, but that it introduce them 
in not too great numbers and that—in be- 
ginning books especially—it provide a glos- 
sary. This glossary should give particular 
attention to those old, or seemingly famil- 
iar, terms which are used in new ways. The 
word ‘‘overlearning,’’ for instance, is fre- 
quently misinterpreted by students to mean 
‘*learning too much.’’ And closely related 
to this matter is the use of abbreviations. 
To constantly speak of ‘‘ A-tests,’’ ‘‘I. E. R.- 
tests,’’ ete., without telling what the letters 
stand for—as is done in some recent books 
—confuses the student even though the sig- 
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nificance of the names does not really add 
anything to the discussion. 

It appears that another common fault of 
texts is to give too much detail. This may 
take several forms: too much experimental 
evidence, too minute descriptions, too many 
quotations and so on. It seems that some 
authors do not clearly distinguish between 
a text and a reference book. A text does 
not need to recount everything that has 
been attempted along a given line; good, 
bad and indifferent. One text has 30 tables 
on a single topic—tables describing experi- 
ments almost all of which the author says 
are inadequate. Another book of recent 
publication has 23 direet and 22 indirect 
quotations in the course of 35 pages. It 
is hard for the student to maintain conti- 
nuity of thought throughout such a variety 
of style. A word, too, may be said as to the 
references at the ends of chapters. That 
there should be some of these references 
probably nearly all would agree. That 
these should be few and that they should 
be so chosen as to carry the student on in 
the subject and not merely indicate other 
authors who repeat what has just been said 
is not so well recognized. In one text, the 
number of references for five consecutive 
chapters are: 77, 31, 16, 46, 23. Confronted 
by so many possible things to read that rare 
student who had really purposed to explore 
the subject further is often dismayed and 
quits before he has started. So frequently, 
too, these references are not chosen with 
the need of the student in mind, but are in- 
cluded either as an evidence of the author’s 
erudition or just because ‘‘there should be 
some references.’’ In the latter case refer- 
ence is sometimes made to sources which 
have little, if anything, to do with the sub- 
ject and at other times made generally to a 
book when at most only a few pages of the 
book are concerned with the subject at 
hand. 

It would seem to go without saying that 
tables and graphs should be clearly and 
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accurately titled. Yet a certain text, 
written by a man very high in educational 
circles, has, in a single chapter 16 tables 
which are not titled. The fault is a com. 
mon one. Miss Heinrich (in an unpub. 
lished term paper at Ohio State University) 
found in three issues of each of nine well. 
known educational journals that 30 per 
cent. of the tables and 22 per cent. of the 
graphs were without headings. Again, it 
is important that the table or graph be 
closely adjacent to the reading matter econ- 
cerning it. It is decidedly disconcerting to 
suddenly realize, while reading a discus. 
sion of a table to discover that this matter 
refers not to the table on that same page 
but to one perhaps five pages distant—and 
this happens in a text by a well-known and 
voluminous writer. In another book the 
paragraph describing the use of a long 
table and referring to its first rows is so 
split that part of it appears just before the 
beginning of the table and the rest, several 
pages later, at the end. That this is need- 
less is seen by the fact that the table itself 
both begins and ends in the middle of a 
page. 

It would certainly seem logical that the 
ideal text-book should be written expressly 
for a given group of students; that the text 
for freshmen should be differently prepared 
than that for seniors; that, in a word, it 
should clearly assume a specific background 
and pre-knowledge—or its lack. It would 
seem, however, from the examination of 
text-books, that in some subjects there are 
no advanced courses. Each book com- 
mences at the very beginning of the subject. 
An adjustment to the particular abilities of 
readers is hard to realize at this moment 
when there is no prevailing policy as to the 
time of presentation, the number of pre- 
requisite courses and so on for a course, for 
example, in educational psychology. And 
in delimiting the scope of a text it is prob- 
able that its use—and the royalties—would 
decrease. However, the move might lead 
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to shorter and more effective texts. The at- 
tempt to be ‘‘All things to all men’’ is 
largely futile, though still made. Two re- 
cent texts, according to their introductions, 
ean be used for either the course in general 
or the one in edueational psychology. And 
a new book in social psychology modestly 
sets forth that: ‘‘ . . . the volume can be 
used successfully as a second book in social 
theory, following directly upon the intro- 
ductory course in sociology in departments 
of sociology. If the approach to the social 
sciences is a psychological one, the organi- 
zation of this volume should make it avail- 
able as an introduction to the first course 
in sociology, economics, politics, and more 
advanced courses in history and litera- 
ture. .. . While the present volume is in- 
tended for undergraduate students, it is 
hoped that it may also be used profitably in 
more advanced courses in combination with 
the more extended treatment ... to be 
published.”’ (Italies mine.) 

It would hardly seem necessary to note 
that aceuraey—in mechanics, facts and 
statements—and modernity are desirable in 
a text, but care in these respects is often 
lacking. A new book in business psychol- 
ogy, for example, describes the method of 
finding the coefficient of correlation. On 
one plate, showing a seatter diagram, fre- 
quency columns, ete., there are four errors 
in simple addition and one of the sums is 
given another—and still erroneous—value 
on a sueceeding page. A text-book in edu- 
cational measurements carried in a revised 
edition the errors (typographical ?) in 
mathematical computations which appeared 
in the first edition. A glaring instance of 
inaccuracy of statement is seen in a book 
by a prominent leader in educational re- 
search. He states in the introduction that: 
“List A is composed of questions which re- 
curred five or more times.’’ Obviously this 
means that they occurred at least six times. 
However, on the next page, and many sub- 
sequent pages we find: ‘‘List A. Number 
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of different questions that occurred more 
than four times.’’ And finally in Appendix 
A we are told that: ‘‘ All the questions in 
the following lists occurred more than five 
times.’’ Painstaking effort discovers that 
each of the lists included the questions 
which occurred five or more times. This is 
an extreme, but unfortunately, not an iso- 
lated case. 

Examples of inaccuracy of fact are, per- 
haps, so common as to make illustration 
unnecessary. A frequent cause for such 
inaccuracy is lack of up-to-dateness. A 
good many texts present the first experi- 
ments done rather than those performed 
more recently and under conditions of 
greater control. For instance, a recent 
text in educational psychology leaves the 
student to infer that the curve of forget- 
ting found by Ebbinghaus applies generally 
to adults without regard to the kind of ma- 
terial learned. And students wonder that 
no work has been done on the subject since 
1885. Some recent writers in educational 
psychology, too, seem quite unaware that 
any critical work has been done on the sub- 
ject of instinct—still unaware even though 
their bibliographies refer to some of it. 

Discerning students also ask that the 
text, particularly the text for beginners, 
present the ‘‘minimum essentials’’—the 
points of general agreement—of the sub- 
ject; that the author’s personal bias and 
that the more theoretical discussions be re- 
served for the more advanced courses. To 
discuss the theory of the Gestalt, for ex- 
ample, in a first course in educational psy- 
chology seems unwise. 

Finally, the college text should call atten- 
tion to some of the outstanding problems to 
be solved in the field studied. Students 
like to know in what direction present work 
is tending and many recruits to research 
may be secured by attractively outlining 
the possibilities of discovery. 

The points made in this article are not 
new, but the fact that they were all pointed 
out by student readers of texts would indi- 
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cate that they are still of some importance 
and that it may be worth while to renew 
our attention to them. 


D. A. WorRCESTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MISSIONS TO THE MEXICAN INDIANS 


To carry educational and cultural opportuni- 
ties to 50,000 adult Indians, Mexico is organ- 
izing five rural missions serving major sections 
of the republic. According to The Christian 
Science Monitor, this project is regarded by 
educational authorities as the high point in the 
Calles educational reform movement and per- 
haps the most important step so far undertaken 
for Mexico’s development. 

The purposes as explained by Dr. J. M. Puig 
Casaurane, secretary of federal education, are 
twofold: first, to better conditions in rural com- 
munities; second, to provide for the economic 
rehabilitation and the social organization of the 
republic. 

The Secretariat of Education, with the coop- 
eration of the Secretariat of Industry, Com- 
merece and Labor, is drilling the teachers— 
chosen from each of the various departments, 
as authorities in their lines—in modern methods 
of procedure as preparation for their new tasks. 

These educational missionaries have four 
major purposes: first, a study of existing in- 
dustries and natural products of each region, 
including communications, markets and the help 
required for advancement to a modern status; 
second, intensive betterment of agricultural 
methods and conditions, including rural econ- 
omy; third, the betterment of domestic life, in- 
eluding economic, social, sanitary and moral 
factors; four, an intensive propaganda, apply- 
ing practically in each community, for better- 
ment of special, local deficiencies. 

The duties of the missions also include in- 
struction of rural school teachers already work- 
ing, in the latest methods, while the government 
will launch practical demonstrations on the part 
of sanitary, educational and industrial authori- 
ties. Lectures, public meetings and every facil- 
ity—ineluding the radio where possible—will 
be utilized in this campaign. 
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The missions are being formed in the fo}. 
lowing centers: Xocoyucan, State of Tlaxeala, 
which has 15 communities, with a population 
of 8,550; Cafion de Huajuea, State of Nuevo 
Leon, with a population of 20,000, of which the 
high ratio of 75 per cent. know how to read ; 
Zacatlan, State of Puebla, with a meagerly edu. 
cated population of 6,500 farmers; Yautepee, 
State of Morelos, 6,000 to 7,000 almost unedy- 
cated, and Mexe, State of Hidalgo, where the 
mission is located in an agricultural school, 

Not only are authorities faced with the task 
of ineuleating reading and writing, but modern 
agricultural, industrial and sanitary methods re- 
main yet unknown. Moreover, the language 
spoken is often purely tribal dialect, not Span- 
ish, and it is the intention to unify the tongue. 

It is said that observers in Mexico City be- 
lieve that no previous movement in Mexico has 
approached this campaign in practical value 
and the thoroughness with which it embraces the 
needs of Mexico’s backward rural population, 
which amounts to more than 80 per cent. of its 
population of approximately 15,000,000. 


THE RHODES TRUST 

AccorDING to a wireless dispateh from Oxford 
to The New York Times the trustees of the 
Rhodes Trust are preparing a bill to introduce 
in this Parliament to alter the method of selee- 
tion, particularly in the United States. The 
measure would enable the trustees to end selee- 
tion by states, whereby small states such as 
Nevada and Utah have the same number of 
Rhodes scholars as New York and Pennsylvania 
and district the United States into eight areas. 

Instead of picking one man in each state for 
two successive years and then stopping the third 
year, the trustees could pick four men from 
each of the eight state areas every year. Two 
and even three men might be from one state. 

Mr. Wylie, secretary of the trust, said the 
move was bound to improve the class of Rhodes 
scholars, though he did not wish to be placed 
in the position of criticizing the present per 
sonnel, 

The bill would be shaped so that the trustees 
could alter equal representation in each Cana 
dian Province, also, drawing a greater propo™ 
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tion of students from centers of great popula- 


tion. 


The measure does not contemplate changing the 
number of Rhodes scholars. The selection in 
various states could be arranged so that there 
would be normally thirty-two from each of the 
eight state groups in the union attending Oxford. 
But it is obvious that there are numerous potential 
scholars in the great centers of population who, 
being second and third choice there, fail to obtain 
Rhodes scholarships, whereas if they had been in 
the competition in some more sparsely settled area 
they would have won it. 

The tentative plan contemplates a board of edu- 
cation cooperating with a central district authority. 
The standards of choice will be unchanged, men 
being judged not only on scholarship, but for 
leadership as displayed in college activities, joined 
with the written recommendation of the leaders of 
some communities and chosen finally after personal 
interviews. 

In order to make this change we will have to get 
authority to alter Cecil Rhodes’s will, and we hope 
to do this at this session at Westminster. 


THE HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY is to join with Yenching 
University, of Peking, China, in the study and 
interpretation of Chinese culture, as the result 
of an endowment of $2,000,000 for this pur- 
pose, to be shared by the two universities. The 
plans are disclosed in an official statement by 
Dean George H. Chase, of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences. 

The new gift, which is said to be considerably 
larger than any other fund in this country for 
the support of Oriental studies, is made by the 
estate of the late Charles Martin Hall, of Ni- 
agara Falls. For the general supervision of the 
work an organization called the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute of Chinese Studies has been 
incorporated with nine directors, of whom there 
are three each for Harvard, Yenching and the 
Hall estate. 

Work at Harvard will begin next autumn, 
and it is planned to add to the university fac- 
ulty some of the most distinguished Sinologists 
that can be secured. Primary emphasis will be 
on the study of the Chinese language as a nec- 
essary instrument in getting first-hand knowl- 
edge of Chinese history and civilization. Along 
with American students learning the language 
there will also be Chinese students at work 
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learning occidental methods of scholarly re- 
search. 

Yenching University, better known as Peking 
University, principally supported by American 
benefactions, has a strong staff of Chinese on 
its faeulty and an established place in Chinese 
life. Situated just outside the city of Peking, 
it offers the student of Sinology unusual oppor- 
tunity for direct contact with his materials. 
Courses at Yenching and Harvard will be so 
correlated that work done at either university 
will count toward advanced degrees. 

Further plans of the institute include the ad- 
dition of valuable books and manuscripts to the 
present Chinese collections in both the Cam- 
bridge and the Peking centers. There will also 
be appropriations, from time to time, to finance 
the publication of new books both in English 
and Chinese. The institute further contemplates 
making occasional grants to other colleges in 
China for the purpose of strengthening their 
undergraduate work. It is probable, also, that 
traveling fellowships will be awarded to espe- 
cially qualified American and Chinese scholars. 

The directors of the Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute of Chinese Studies are: Dean George H. 
Chase and Professor James H. Woods, repre- 
senting Harvard; Dr. James L. Barton, George 
C. Barber and Dr. Erie M. North, representing 
Yenching, and Roland W. Boyden, Dean Wal- 
lace B. Donham and Roger S. Greene, repre- 
senting the Hall estate. The late Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge had also been named a 
director for Harvard. His successor has not 
yet been appointed. Mr. Boyden is the chair- 
man of the board. 

The trustees of the Hall estate are Homer H. 
Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Arthur V. 
Davis, of New York. Mr. Hall, at the time of 
his death, in 1914, was vice-president of the 
Aluminum Company of America. His fortune 
had been made through his patented process for 
the reduction of aluminum by electrolysis. 
Other beneficiaries of his estate are Oberlin Col- 
lege, of which Mr. Hall was a graduate, and 
colleges in the Near East. 


THE WHITNEY BENEFIT 
CORPORATION 
THE estate of the late Edward A. Whitney, 
of Sheridan, Wyoming, has been taken over by 
a board of directors as provided in the will. 
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On December 31, the three trustees of the 
Whitney estate turned over to the thirteen di- 
rectors of the Whitney Benefit Corporation the 
fund of the late Edward A. Whitney estate, 
which is to be used for educational purposes, 
in helping those who wish to secure a higher 
education, and for use in the erection of an 
agricultural college in Sheridan County, if de- 
sired. This estate is nearly one million dollars. 

The rules and regulations under which the 
loans will be made are as follows: 


Money in amounts agreed upon by the board of 
trustees of the Whitney Benefit Corporation, or 
their representative, will be loaned to needy and 
worthy young men and women of Sheridan County, 
Wyoming, to enable the recipient to pursue his or 
her studies. 

The loan shall be an honor loan, and without in- 
terest, except as the recipient shall determine if 
able to do so. 

The loan shall be repaid at the earliest possible 
date after the recipient’s education is completed. 

Money borrowed from the Whitney Benefit Cor- 
poration may be used at home or abroad ir pur- 
suit of studies for which the loan was secured. 

Money borrowed from the Whitney Benefit Cor- 
poration for a particular purpose shall become due 
at once if used for any other purpose. 

The recipient of funds shall be required to sign 
a form or note pledging him or herself to repay 
such funds within a certain time. 

All applicants will be required to give a clear 
bill of health made by some competent physician. 


RATING PROFESSORS 
Tue following is from the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine: 


Blanks have been sent out by President Wilkins 
to alumni asking for their opinion of the teaching 
ability of the faculty. It is part of the effort to 
rate the various members of the teaching staff, pre- 
sumably to determine which ones shall receive the 
raise in salary recently authorized by the board of 
trustees. All information is considered confidential. 
The blanks are going to the members of the last 
ten year classes only. They are to be used ‘‘ (1) 
For each of those members of the department in 
which you majored with whom you remember 
taking two or more courses; (2) for each other 
member of the faculty whom you remember as an 
exceptionally good teacher; (3) for each other 
member of the faculty whom you remember as an 
exceptionally poor teacher.’’ 
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The blank is entitled, ‘‘Scale for the Rating of 
Teachers by Recent Graduates.’’ The ratings are 
to be ‘‘Below Average,’’ ‘‘ Average,’’ or ‘‘ Aboye 
Average.’’ The ten points to be rated are as fo). 
lows: ‘‘1. Breadth and richness of his courses jp 
respect to content. 2. Organization of his courses 
(efficiency in the planning and in the general con. 
duet of his courses). 3. Clearness in explanation 
and in illustration. 4. Getting the student’s point 
of view. 5. Skill in eliciting and directing dis- 
cussion. 6. Care in assignment of papers or other 
collateral work, and adequacy of consideration of 
the same. 7. Accessibility for consultation. §. In- 
terest in students as individuals. 9. Stimulating 
the student to his highest level of achievement. 
10. General influence on student morale. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES OF THE 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGE SURVEY 


ORGANIZATION of three advisory committees 
consisting of leading educational specialists 
throughout the country to participate in the 
Land-Grant College Survey being conducted by 
the Bureau of Education was announced at the 
Department of the Interior. 

The committees were formed for the purpose 
of reviewing the plans and schedules being pre- 
pared for a general study of teacher training 
in the sixty-nine land-grant colleges in the 
United States. The preparation of teachers is 
regarded as a highly-important function in these 
institutions. Their services in the field of 
teacher training include the preparation of in- 
dustrial and trade teachers, teachers of agricul- 
ture and general subject-matter teachers. For 
this reason, separate advisory committees were 
organized for each of these three different 
branches. 

The committee on vocational education 
cludes: Rolland M. Stewart, professor of rural 
education, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca; Paul W. Chapman, state director 
of vocational education, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, Athens; Mabel V. Campbell, 
professor of home economies, University of Mis 
souri; Kenneth G. Smith, supervisor of indus 
trial education, State Department of Education, 
Lansing, Michigan; Mildred W. Wood, st! 
director, vocational home economies, State De- 
partment of Education, Phoenix, Arizona, and 
Charles B. Gentry, dean, division of teaeht 
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training, Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs. 

The committee on professional education of 
teachers is as follows: John O. Creager, dean 
of the college of education, University of Ar- 
kansas; Jasper N. Deahl, professor of educa- 
tion, West Virginia University; George F. 
Arps, dean of the college of education, Ohio 
State University; W. S. Small, dean of the 
college of education, University of Maryland; 
William A. Wilkinson, professor of education, 
University of Delaware; Edwin L. Holton, pro- 
fessor and head of department of education, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and Thomas 
J. Woofter, dean of the Peabody School of 
Education, University of Georgia. 

The following comprise the committee on 
agricultural education: E. M. Freeman, dean, 
College of Agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; Alfred Vivian, dean, college 
of agriculture, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, and John A. James, assistant dean of the 
college of agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

In connection with the formation of these 
three committees, other advisory committees are 
to be named to review plans and tentative re- 
ports on various phases of the work of the sur- 
vey of land-grant colleges. 


THE TRIAL OF SUPERINTENDENT 
McANDREW 


Tue Public School Emergency Committee, of 
which Dr. Charles Gilkey is chairman, Dr. Louis 
P. Mann is vice-chairman and Mrs. Harvey A. 
Tyler is seeretary, has issued a statement on 
the “trial” of Superintendent McAndrew, which 
in part reads as follows: 


The curtain is about to rise on the last scene of 
the mock trial of Superintendent McAndrew. 
After dragging out the proceedings until his term 
is over, the superintendent will be dismissed. 
What makes this affair a farce is: 

1. The fact that the majority of the board of 
education were pledged to dismiss McAndrew be- 
fore they were appointed. They could not be 
honest with the power that appointed them and 
honest with the superintendent at the same time. 
Who ean be fairly tried by a jury pledged to re- 
turn a verdict against him? This is not legal 
justice but political lynch law. 
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2. The trial was conducted by the man who 
made the charges, as prosecutor, judge and part 
of the jury. 

3. The technical charge against the superin- 
tendent was that of insubordination, but during 
the proceedings every kind of testimony was ad- 
mitted from any one who cared to come before the 
board with any kind of a complaint or grievance. 

4. The president of the board, prosecutor and 
judge and jury, himself voted for the introduction 
of the text-books charged against the superin- 
tendent. When he votes against McAndrew, he 
votes against himself. 

5. Loose-mouthed talkers never before heard of 
in the world of patriotic endeavor were brought in 
from coast to coast, but not the slightest effort: 
was made to find out the facts from those qualified 
to speak of the superintendent’s standing as a civic 
leader and teacher of youth. 

6. The hearings were deliberately delayed from 
week to week in order that McAndrew might not 
have an opportunity to bring his case into court 
and obtain substantial justice there. The purpose 
was to defeat the ends of justice and substitute the 
plans of politicians. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Forty-two visiting lecturers and 242 mem- 
bers of the regular faculty have been engaged 
as members of the 1928 summer school faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin, Director Scott 
H. Goodnight has announced. The visiting lee- 
turers are: 


In education—Miss Grace L. Aldrich, school li- 
brarian, Elizabeth, N. J.; Dr. Harry J. Baker, clin- 
ical psychologist, Detroit Public Schools; Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Book, University of Indiana; Miss Essie 
Chamberlain, Oak Park, Ill., High School; Dr. Joel 
8S. Georges, Chicago University High School; 
Joseph T. Giles, supervisor of high schools, Wis- 
consin Department of Public Instruction; Dr. Emil 
D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania; Miss Delia 
E. Kibbe, Wisconsin Department of Public Instrue- 
tion; Miss Elma A. Neal, director of elementary 
education, San Antonio, Tex.; Miss Julia Oppen, 
American Child Health Association, New York; 
Dr. Worth J. Osburn, supervisor of high schools, 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction; Os- 
wald H. Plenzke, assistant state superintendent, 
Wisconsin; Miss Margaret K. Roberts, supervisor 
of grades, Fond du Lac Public Schools; Clay D. 
Slinker, director of business education, Des Moines, ° 
Iowa, Public Schools; Dr. William W. Theisen, as- 
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sistant superintendent of schools, Milwaukee; Dr. 
Richard B. Thiel, Lawrence College, Appleton. 

In industrial education—Miss Elizabeth M. Fin- 
stad, Madison Public Schools; Alexander R. Gra- 
ham, director Madison Vocational Schools; Miss 
Regina E. Groves, Madison Vocational Schools; 
Thomas A. Hippaka, supervisor of manual arts, 
Madison Public Schools; Robert H. Rodgers, chief, 
division of teacher-training and research, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School; Hans W. Schmidt, State 
Supervisor of High Schools and Manual Arts. 

In speech—Frank M. Rarig, University of Min- 
nesota; Miss Lousene Rousseau, New York City; 
Mrs. Ottilie Seyboldt, Grinnell College; Joseph F. 
Smith, University of Utah; Nicholas J. Weiss, 
Albion College. 

In physical education—Miss Edith A. Boys, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Miss Geneva G. Watson, Kansas 
State Agricultural College; Walter J. Wittich, La 
Crosse. 

In vocational education—Harry C. Thayer and 
Dr. Jennie M. Turner, Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational Education. 

In English—Dr. Beverly 8. Allen, New York 
University. 

In home economics—Miss Elizabeth Amey, 
Maryland State Department of Education. 

In law—Dr. Freese N. Baker, Louisiana State 
University. 

In history—Dr. Arthur C. Cole, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

In classics—Miss Marie B. Denneen, North Caro- 
lina College for Women, and John D. Ralph, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. 

In sociology—Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, University 
of Missouri. 

In topographical engineering—Elmer L. Hain, 
U. 8. Geological Survey. 

In German—Dr. John Whyte, College of the 
City of New York. 

In music—Theodore Winkler, Sheboygan Public 
Schools. 


THE PRESIDENT OF POMONA 
COLLEGE 

As was noted here last week, Dr. Charles K. 
Edmunds, for twenty years president of Ling- 
nan University at Canton and more recently 
provost of the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been appointed to the presidency of Pomona 
College. Dr. James A. Blaisdell, who for eight- 
een years has been president of Pomona College, 
‘ will continue in association with the group of 
associated colleges which are developing at 
Claremont as president of Claremont Colleges, 
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the organization through which are administered 
such matters of mutual interest as may be com- 
mitted to it by Pomona College, Seripps Col- 
lege and such other colleges as will be developed 
in the group. 

During the period of Dr. Edmunds’s presi- 
dency of the Canton College the institution was 
developed from a college of ten acres to one of 
318 acres and 52 permanent buildings. He re- 
signed the presidency in 1924 to serve the Johns 
Hopkins University as its first provost, with- 
drawing in 1926 to reassume the direction of 
Lingnan University as director of the board of 
trustees in New York. In company with Presi- 
dent Comfort, of Haverford College, and Dean 
Watts, of Pennsylvania State College, Dr. Ed- 
munds went to China a year ago to assist in the 
reorganization of Lingnan University in view 
of the nationalistic aspirations of the Chinese. 

Dr. Edmunds is a graduate of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, where he received his B.A. de- 
gree in 1897 and Ph.D. degree in 1903. He was 
acting professor in physies at the University of 
Utah, 1898-99. He returned to the Johns Hop- 
kins in 1902-03 as fellow in physies. Following 
this he became professor of physies and elec- 
trical engineering at the Canton Christian Col- 
lege (Lingnan University), serving in this ca- 
pacity until his appointment to the presidency 
in 1927. 

Dr. Edmunds has made frequent trips to Cali- 
fornia since 1899, and has lectured before many 
colleges, organizations and clubs. For twelve 
years he was observer in charge of the magnetic 
survey of China, Mongolia and Siam, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. In this connection he traveled exten- 
sively not only in China, but also in Japan, 
Korea, French Indo-China, Siberia and the 
Philippines, and is thus thoroughly informed on 
conditions in the Far East. Because of this he 
became a member of the National Council of 
the Foreign Policy Association and the Council 
on Foreign Relations and of the China Society 
of America. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to found “The Wil- 
liam Fairfield Warren Chair of Systematic 
Theology” at the Methodist Theological Sem- 
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nary at Frankfurt-am-Main, in honor of Presi- 
dent Emeritus Warren, of Boston University. 
Dr. Warren was professor of systematic theol- 
ogy, in what is now the Theological Seminary, in 
1860, and German Methodists as well as Amer- 
iean Methodists recognize the permanent service 
he has rendered. From 1873 to 1903 he was 
president of Boston University. It is hoped 
that announcement of the foundation can be 
made on Dr. Warren’s ninety-fifth birthday, 
which will be on Mareh 13. 


Tue 1928 Class Book at Smith College has 
been dedicated to the memory of Professor 
Harry N. Gardiner, for many years head of the 
department of philosophy, who recently was 
killed in an accident. Professor Gardiner took 
an active interest in academic affairs, and was 
at the time of his death engaged in writing a 
history of the college. 


Witram E. Foster recently celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary as librarian of the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Publie Library. 


Dr. Routo G. ReyNnoups, provost of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Horace Mann School. 
He sueceeds Henry ‘Carr Pearson, who has re- 
signed after twenty-five years service, his resig- 
nation to become effective in July. 


Dr. J. Pavt Gooner, first professor of geog- 
raphy at the University of Chicago, will become 
professor-emeritus at the close of the present 
academic year. Professor Goode has been con- 
nected with the university as student and 
teacher since 1895. 


ProressoR Treat B. JoHNsON, professor of 
organic chemistry at Yale University and a 
trustee of the Sheffield Scientifie School, has 
been appointed to a Sterling professorship. 


Dr. Wittram H. Kinpartrick, professor of 
the philosophy of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will deliver the 1928 
Weil lectures on citizenship at the University 
of North Carolina on May 3, 4 and 5. His gen- 
eral subject will be “Education and Citizenship.” 


Proressor Eric R. D. MAcLaGAN, director and 
secretary of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, and Charles Eliot Norton professor of 
poetry at Harvard University for the current 
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year, is giving a course of ten lectures on 
Italian sculpture. 


Sir James CotqunHoun Irvine, principal and 
vice-chancellor of the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, has accepted an invitation to take part 
in the Institute of Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society, which meets in Evanston, TIli- 
nois, from July 23 to August 18. 


Tue British Academy has awarded the bien- 
nial prize for English studies (of the value of 
£100) to Professor R. W. Chambers, fellow of 
the academy, Quain professor of English lan- 
guage and literature in the University of Lon- 
don, for his studies in Old English, and particu- 
larly for his work on “Beowulf.” Under the 
same foundation, the council has appointed Pro- 
fessor Otto Jespersen, emeritus professor of En- 
glish in the University of Copenhagen, corre- 
sponding fellow of the academy, to deliver this 
year’s biennial lecture on English philology. 


R. L. Coouey, principal of the Continuation 
School, Milwaukee, was elected president of the 
American Vocation Association at the recent 
meeting in Los Angeles. 


At the ninth annual meeting of the Educa- 
tional Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, held at Memphis on February 7, 
8 and 9, President J. M. Williams, of Galloway 
College, Searcy, Arkansas, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. The other officers 
elected are: First Vice-president, President C. 
C. Seleeman, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas; Second Vice-president, President H. W. 
Cox, Emory University, Atlanta; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. W. E. Hogan, Methodist Board 
of Education, Nashville. 


Mary Euizasetu O’Connor, assistant super- 
intendent, Natick, Massachusetts, has been 
elected president of the Massachusetts Adminis- 
trative Women in Education. 


Votney G. Barnes, principal of Madison 
Central High School, is the new president of 
the Wisconsin Vocational Guidance Association. 


As an expression of their respect and esteem, 
the members of the public school faculties of 
Wausau, Wisconsin, recently presented to that 
city a life-size portrait of Superintendent S. B. 
Tobey. The painting was hung in the halls of 
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the Central school with appropriate public ex- 
ercises. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. C. Porter, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been reelected for another term, 
at a salary of $12,000 per annum. 


Ben G. Granam has been advanced by the 
Pittsburgh board of education to the rank of 
first associate superintendent, the position held 
by Charles R. Foster, who resigned last spring 
to take the principalship of the State Teachers 
College at Indiana, Pa. 


S. D. Cope.anp, formerly principal of the 
Houghton School at Augusta, Ga., has been 
elected assistant superintendent in charge of 
elementary instruction. 


The School Board Journal reports that the 
board of education of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has adopted a resolution of Mrs. Lillian W. 
Sedgwick, a member of the board, which 
abolishes the positions of the three assistant 
superintendents. The action, which becomes 
effective at the close of the school year in June, 
removes from office Mr. Joseph F. Thornton, 
Mr. D. T. Weir and Miss Flora Drake. The 
action has been taken as a direct attack on the 
educational department. 


Dr. MarsHauu H. Batey, since 1895 medical 
adviser for students at Harvard University, has 
presented his resignation to take effect at the 
end of the college year. 


Dr. Lewis A. Maverick has resigned as 
recorder of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, his resignation to become effective at 
the end of the current academic year. At that 
time he will also be given leave of absence from 
his teaching position in the department of edu- 
cation and will spend a year or more studying 
economies at Harvard University. 


JuLIAN S. Fow er has been appointed as 
librarian of Oberlin College, to sueceed the late 
Professor Azariah Smith Root, who was for 
forty years librarian of the college. 


ProressoR FREDERICK CHARLES Hicks, of 
New York City, has been appointed law li- 
brarian and professor of legal bibliography in 
the Yale Law School. 


Dr. CLawson Y. CANNON has been appointed 
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dean of the summer school, Brigham Young 
University. 


Dr. CLARENCE CooK LITTLE, president of the 
University of Michigan, has been appointed 
chairman of recently organized Michigan Hous. 
ing Association, non-profit organization, to ob- 
tain legislation by creating a state revolving 
fund which would permit wage earners to pur- 
chase their homes. 


Dr. W. H. Wetcu, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been appointed a member of 
the Baltimore Revision Commission by Mayor 
Broening. The commission will consider reyi- 
sion or amendment of the City Charter and the 
City Code and ewill study a plan to provide 
for payment of taxes in instalments and at 
branch depositories. 


Dr. R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., has resigned as a 
member of the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He has been a member 
of the board since 1909. 


PROFESSOR FrREDERIC A. OGG, chairman of the 
political science department at the University 
of Wisconsin and editor of the Americar 
Political Science Review, has completed the 
survey of research upon which he has been en- 
gaged for two years, and his report has been 
published by the Century Company in a volume 
of 454 pages entitled “Research in the Human- 
istic and Social Sciences.” The survey was 
made under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies by means of a 
grant made by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Four chapters of the report are devoted to 
humanistic research in the universities and col- 
leges, two to the relations of learned societies 
to research, three to research councils, bureaus 
and institutes, one to foundations and endow- 
ments in relation to research, and other chapters 
to sundry other aspects of the subject. 


Proressor Rosert L, Masson, of the School 
of Business Administration of the University ot 
Michigan, will be exchange professor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington during the summer school 
session. Professor Howard H. Preston, o 
Washington, will take his place at Michigan. 


Dr. THomas MacLaren, head master o 
Mearns School, Renfrewshire, Scotland, who re 
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cently eame to this country as the second Irving 
T. Bush research scholar under the arrangement 
by Mr. Bush, president of the Bush Terminal 
Company, which permits sending a British 
teacher to the United States each year to study 
the educational system, will make a special 
study of backward children. 


Proressor NicHOLAS IorGa, of the University 
of Bucharest, will arrive in the United States 
in Mareh. Professor Iorga is conducting a 
mission school in Roumania for some twenty 
girls of different nationalities, the purpose of 
which is to give them a broader outlook on life. 
The late King of Roumania sanctioned the 
work, and members of the royal family have 
visited the school a number of times. Professor 
Iorga has also a popular university which he 
conduets when not busy at Bucharest. There 
are over 200 pupils. He has a printing estab- 
lishment where he prints inexpensive editions 
of good books, and he is also interested in main- 
taining a museum in which are exhibited speci~ 
mens of Roumanian and other eastern art. 


F. M. Massey, dean of men at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, is conducting the study 
of student relation and welfare for the Bureau 
of Edueation in the Land-Grant College Survey 
now being made. Mr. Massey is making a per- 
sonal tour of the land-grant colleges as his re- 
port will be based upon first-hand information. 


WittiamM G. VinaL, of Syracuse University, 
has gone to Cleveland to continue the develop- 
ment of its nature study and school garden 
work, 

Dr. Witt1aM O’SHeEa, superintendent of the 
publie schools of New York City, has a two 
weeks’ leave of absence, which he plans to spend 
in Florida. 

Payson Smiru, state commissioner of educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Malden school committee to make 
the address at the commencement exercises of 
the evening schools, which will be held at Mal- 
den High Hall on Thursday evening, March 22. 


AmonG the speakers at the recent two-day 
conference opened at Vassar College on Febru- 
ary 6 to dedicate the new Mildred Wimpf- 
heimer School were included Dr. Lawson G. 
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Lowrey, Dr. Lovisa C. Wagoner, principal of 
the Wimpfheimer School; Dr. Fritz Talbot, 
of the Harvard Medical School; Dr. R. C. 
Seammon, Dr. John Anderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Dr. Kurt Koffka, of 
Smith College. 


Dean VirGINniA GILpERSLEEVE, of Barnard 
College, addressed the New York Academy of 
Public Education on February 16, at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, on “Education 
for Leisure.” The meeting, in the Webb room, 
was preceded by the usual informal dinner in 
the faculty dining-room. Professor Samuel B. 
Heckman, president of the academy, presided at 
both the dinner and the meeting. Dr. Stephen 
P. Duggan, director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, formerly president of the 
academy, and Miss Frances Perkins, industrial 
commissioner of New York, discussed Dr. Gil- 
dersleeve’s address. 


Dr. Aucustus O. THomas, president of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
was the principal speaker at a dinner and 
“graduates’ symposium” held under the auspices 
of the Boston University Women Graduates’ 
Club in the Copley Plaza ballroom on Febru- 
ary 6. 


Tue death on February 2 is announced of 
Professor Louise B. Moss, acting head of the 
department of economics of the Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Pans for the summer quarter of 1928 by the 
School of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago have been made with special reference to 
graduate students. An unusual series of courses 
has been arranged for superintendents, high- 
school and elementary-school principals, to be 
given in part by regular members of the faculty 
and visiting instructors, including: J. M. Gwinn, 
superintendent of schools, San Francisco, and 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion; T. W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin; W. W. Beatty, superin- 
tendent of schools, Bronxville, New York, and 
J. L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, Clay- 
ton, Missouri, and extension lecturer at Wash- 
ington University. Courses in the supervision 
of secondary schools and in the curriculum of 
junior and senior high schools will be given by 
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Professor F. N. Ferris, of Cornell University, 
and Associate Professor H. H. Ryan, of the 
University of Michigan. The regular courses in 
educational psychology will be supplemented 
during the second term by courses dealing with 
psychopathic, retarded and mentally defective 
children and mental hygiene, given by Associate 
Professor W. E. Blatz, director of St. George’s 
School for Child Study of the University of To- 
ronto. Assistant Professor H. Y. McClusky, of 
the University of Michigan, and Associate Pro- 
fessor E. D. MacPhee, of the University of To- 
ronto, will give courses in the psychology of 
learning and in mental tests. 


Puians for a state-wide survey to determine 
the needs of higher education in Maine for the 
next ten years, and the formulation of methods 
by which these needs can be met, are under way 
in connection with the 1928 program of the 
Maine Development Commission. It is ex- 
pected that two years will be required for the 
completion of the survey and the preparation 
of a program, the purpose of which is the plac- 
ing of Maine in the educational forefront of 
eastern states. The survey will be supervised 
by a committee composed chiefly of educators. 
The work will be financed and carried on under 
the institutional leadership of the University of 
Maine, as one of the four educational centers of 
the state. The other three cooperating colleges 
will be Bowdoin, at Brunswick; Colby, at 
Waterville, and Bates, at Lewiston. Present 
plans will call for the engagement of a Colum- 
bia University man as consulting expert. The 
survey is being undertaken at the request of the 
Maine Development Commission, by the Uni- 
versity of Maine, which has assumed responsi- 
bility for its success. The need for women’s 
colleges in the state is one of the recognized 
major problems to be attacked, special attention 
being given to the matter of adequate endow- 
ment of such institutions, probably from sources 
other than state funds. 


THE University of New Hampshire will estab- 
lish a separate graduate school under its own 
director as a result of action taken at the re- 
cent meeting of the board of trustees held in 
Concord. Although no director was officially 
chosen to head the new division of the state uni- 
versity, it is understood that Dr. Hermon 
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Slobin, head of the department of mathematies, 
would fill the position. Graduate work at the 
university was formerly carried on under the 
direction of a committee of three faculty mem. 
bers, but had no separate standing in the ad- 
ministration of the university. The new school 
will be complete in itself and will be an integral 
part of the university, as are the Colleges of 
Liberal Arts, Technology and Agriculture at 
present. Graduate work will be offered in such 
of the departments of the university as have the 
necessary facilities to accommodate students of 
advanced standing, but it is hoped that in the 
near future it will be possible to admit students 
for graduate work in all departments. 


INNOvATIONS in methods of judging and 
marking student work at the University of 
Minnesota have been recommended to the fae- 
ulties of the different colleges by the University 
Senate, first, that a comprehensive examination, 
covering things a college graduate should know, 
be established as a requirement for graduation 
and, second, that students in a class, besides re- 
ceiving marks, be rated individually, from first 
to last in class standing. The system of rank- 
ing the members of a class would require the 
instructor to judge whether a student stood first, 
second, twenty-third or fiftieth in the class, be- 
sides giving him the usual letter grade. It 
would be a closer approximation to a meaning- 
ful mark. At present all students receiving 
either “A,” “B,” “C” or “D” are placed in a 
uniform group. The new method would show 
where each stood in his respective group, 
whether a “C” student was nearly a “B” man 
or approximately a “D.” The report was made 
at a recent meeting of the Senate by Professor 
Frederic Bass, chairman of the committee on 
education. Senate action was to approve it as 
a recommendation to the faculties. The senate 
also recommended to the graduate school that 
students in advanced graduate work receive the 
marks “satisfactory,” “unsatisfactory” or “in- 
complete” rather than the letter grades hitherto 
given. 


AccorpING to a press dispatch, the use of the 
Bible in publie schools, of Michigan, has been 
prohibited by Attorney General W. W. Potter 
in an opinion which necessitates discontinuance 
of religious courses in the various normal 
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schools and at Michigan State College. Gen- 
eral Potter explained that the Constitution 
clearly prevents use of any religious text-book. 
Although the state college and the normals are 
not “publie schools” under the law, the consti- 
tutional provision affecting the lower institu- 
tions would have like effect upon them. The 
University of Michigan is not concerned with 
the ruling. Religious training there is con- 
ducted in a separate building not maintained 
by the state. The normal schools and the state 
college, however, conduct courses designed to 
present general principles of Christianity. 
Webster H. Pearce, superintendent of public 
instruction, states that the Bible is read in both 
grade and high schools at present in many 
sections. 


ELEMENTARY school enrolments, according to a 
report of the U. S. Bureau of Education, since 
1890 have not kept pace with the rate of in- 
crease of the total population. College enrol- 
ments have increased at a rate approximately 
six times that for the total population, and 
high-school enrolments have increased at a rate 
approximately twelve times that for the total 
population. The rate of increase of the public 
high-school enrolments is startling, being twenty 
times that for the total population. From 1895 
to 1905 public secondary education obviously 
grew in part at the expense of private high 
schools and academies. Since 1905 private sec- 
ondary education has recovered, and while not 
even approximating the growth of public sec- 
ondary education, has nevertheless acquired a 
rate of increase which is higher than that for the 
total population. The fact that elementary 
school enrolments have not kept pace with popu- 
lation inerease does not mean that we are fail- 
ing to enroll as high percentages of those of 
elementary school age in school. These per- 
centages have slowly increased at each census 
period. The failure to keep pace with popula- 
tion is rather due to a falling birth rate and to 
faster grade progress which sends children into 
the secondary school at an earlier age. 


Iv is stated in School Life that five acres or 
more of land for elementary schools and 10 
acres or more for high schools, junior or senior, 
have been acquired by several large cities in 
California, Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
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sota, Ohio, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas 
and Wisconsin, as announced by the National 
Conference on City Planning through the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 
Sixty cities report a definite policy of provid- 
ing five or more acres for elementary schools and 
of ten or more acres for high schools. Small 
cities, where unimproved ground is available at 
reasonable prices, make a better showing, and 
50 cities of 15,000 to 125,000 population report 
the acquisition of five acres or more for school 
sites since 1915. Cost of land for schools in 
small cities ranged from $500 to $8,000, and in 
some instances to as high as $18,000 per acre. 
In Chicago as much as $30,000 per acre was 
paid. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch states that the 
Turkish authorities have declined to accept the 
claim of Miss Edith Sanderson, of Berkeley, 
Calif., to sole responsibility for allegedly dis- 
seminating religious propaganda in the Amer- 
ican school at Broussa. The directress of the 
school, Miss Jennie Jilson, who went to Turkey 
in 1904, and Miss Lucille Day, an instructress, 
who has been there since 1924, will be tried with 
Miss Sanderson on a charge of breaking the 
law forbidding religious propagandizing. The 
trial is scheduled before the lowest of the three 
Broussa courts. The American school was re- 
cently closed on the ground that it had broken 
Turkish law by converting students to Chris- 
tianity. Miss Sanderson assumed entire respon- 
sibility for giving Bibles to several Moslem girl 
students and discussing Christianity with them. 


Kina GeorcGe has consented to open the new 
buildings of University College, Nottingham, 
given by Sir Jesse Boot. The date has not been 
fixed, but it is expected to be next July. The 
university buildings, when complete, will, with 
the park in which they are situated, the playing- 
fields, and the road, a mile and a quarter long, 
known as University Boulevard, have cost Sir 
Jesse Boot over £500,000. An appeal for an 
additional endowment fund of £100,000 is 
shortly to be made. Sir Jesse Boot is now 
building at a cost of £30,000 a hostel for women 
students. The City Council has voted £10,000 
to provide a memorial of the gratitude of Not- 
tingham City to its benefactor. 
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DISCUSSION 


CENTILES VERSUS RANKS PER CENT. 


From the January 14th number of the present 
volume of ScHooL aNp Society, p. 27, near the 
bottom of the right column, I quote the follow- 
ing statement because it illustrates a confusion 
of two statistical terms which has become all too 
frequent during the last ten years: “The rank 
reported should be the ‘percentile’ rank instead 
of the individual one.” This advice is given to 
the college teacher in a special situation in a 
particular university. 

The Standard Dictionary says that the word 
“percentile” is (fortunately) still “rare.” Who 
is courageous enough to claim the parentage of 
this illogical word ?—Why “per” ? 

Since the days of Galton and Pearson we have 
become familiar with “quartiles.” Example: 
After having measured a large group of indi- 
viduals, we form an array by ranking them. 
Then we divide this array into four divisions 
equal in numbers. Each of these four quarters 
is found to have its range of “scores.” Any 
(that is, the first, second, third or fourth) 
quartile is then defined as that range of mea- 
sures or scores which belongs to a certain one 
of these four quarters of the big array of ranked 
individuals previously measured. By analogy a 
sextile must be that range of scores which be- 
longs to a certain one of the six sixths of the 
array. Likewise we speak of certain score 
ranges as being certain deciles or centiles or 
milli.c3 whenever we choose to divide that big 
array rather into ten or a hundred or a thou- 
sand equal divisions. 

Question: Did the author of the quotation 
mean that the teacher, after having had a chance 
to give his test on numerous occasions to a total 
of many a hundred or even many a thousand 
of students, should establish thereby the hundred 
centiles of this particular test? And that he 
should then and ever hereafter give that very 
same test and report to the registrar, for ex- 
ample, that Mary Elizabeth Smith made a score 
which puts her, say, into the fifty-seventh cen- 
tile? It might easily happen, then, that among 
180 students in “Botany I” taking that test on 
January 14, the student ranking. seventh would 
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fall into, say, the ninth centile. It all depends 
on the score which he, present in that class on 
that date, made in that test. 

But it is a different matter to ask (as the 
author quoted surely intended to ask) the 
teacher to send a report to the registrar, on that 
seventh best among those 180 students, “not with 
his rank number 7 in the actual membership 180 
of that botany class, but with an ideal rank 
number per imaginary membership of centum:” 
that is, to report him as “fourth per cent.” In 
college practice this is the only feasible method. 
If we used standardized examinations, for 
which the centile score ranges are already 
known, there would be the extraordinary danger 
of coaching for that examination rather than for 
the complete course “Botany 1!” (Too many 
“syllabi” which serve such undesirable purposes 
are already in print.) In college practice we 
have to be satisfied with “rank per cent.,” leay- 
ing the “centiles” for uncoachable tests. 

To sum up, “rank per cent.” is something 
different from “centile rank.” In order to stop 
the confusion which begins to pervade the litera- 
ture, let us eject from our language that bastard 
term “percentile” which is neither flesh nor fish. 
The prefix “per” contradicts the suffix “ile.” 
Or, shall we begin to speak hereafter also of 
“perquartiles” ? 

Max F. Meyer 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


STUDENTS OR STANDARDS? 

Ir is a question whether democracy, that 
“form of political disorganization which most 
promptly proves that all men are not created 
equal,” in trying to educate everybody is not 
failing to educate anybody. Once education 
was a privilege, an opportunity, for which one 
worked and prayed and struggled and fought. 
Now it is not only an inalienable right but a 
duty, to be imposed or inflicted upon every 
youth. 

It is quite clear that the traditional standards 
of higher education can not be maintained if 
all, or even half, of our adolescents are to be 
put through college. On the other hand, the 
public, which pays the bill, is entitled to de- 
mand some kind of training for its youth if 
it is able and willing to support the whole of 
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our younger generation in what was formerly 
quite seriously but is now somewhat ironically 
ealled “academic leisure.” 

A peeved state-legislator declares—in sub- 
stanee—as follows: We build the best high- 
schools we ean afford and employ the best 
teachers we ean find. Your traveling inspector 
passes on us as satisfactory. We put our chil- 
dren through high sehool and then send them 
up to you. You proceed to “flunk them out” in 
masses. I hereby solemnly swear never to vote 
for another cent of appropriation to the state 
university ! 

A puzzled father from his view-point: You 
send my son home for six months because he 
passed only six hours. What in hell will you be 
able to do with him six months from now, when 
he has forgotten all he ever knew, if you can’t 
handle him now? 

An almost equally puzzled Prexy is hard put 
to it for an answer. About all he can do is to 
ask his deans to get out apologetie statisties ex- 
plaining how very few students are actually 
“flunked out,” how many leave for causes over 
which the university has no influence, and what 
an elaborate machinery the university has de- 
vised to help, aid, assist, advise, persuade, coax, 
eajole and all but compel every youth who does 
not present a definitely subnormal mental syn- 
drome to remain in college. 

The plight of the state-university president is 
often pitiable. He must make pretense, at 
least, of cooperating with the faculty in its 
sisyphean task of maintaining standards on the 
one hand: on the other, he must eater to alumni, 
publie sentiment and refractory legislators in 
order to keep his school growing at a reputable 
rate, for “progress” has become almost entirely 
a function of rising enrolment statistics, and if 
this gradient begins to waver he can no longer 
go on demanding more money to put more build- 
ings to “educate” more students who in due time 
will become alumni afd influence the legislature 
to appropriate more money to put up more 
buildings to edueate more students, ete. 

Our state-university system is at least half a 
generation behind its present task. If present 
policies are continued the insistent pressure of 
mass-medioerity will soon lower our college 
standards generally to the average capacity and 
“higher education” will be given only in en- 
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dowed schools where entrance requirements can 
be maintained by means of selective examina- 
tions. If the average state university intends 
to retain any higher educational function it must 
reorganize itself fundamentally to meet this new 
situation. It must plan courses of study suit- 
able to the average intelligence of the masses. 
It must devise means of selecting from its tens 
of thousands those who are capable of scholar- 
ship or creative research. For these it must 
provide adequate facilities for a truly “higher” 
education of a totally different order from that 
of its “regular” courses. 
GLEN WaKEHAM 


MILITARY TRAINING AS A PANACEA 

“Wat is a ‘he man’?” asked Agrippina, 
looking up from her magazine. 

“A ‘he man,’” I replied, “is characterized by 
physical size, a loud voice and consciousness of 
sex. He suspects that he should be classed as 
homo sapiens because of his maleness. Why?” 

“T have been reading,” she answered, “in 
ScHoot anp Socrery an article entitled ‘The 
Place of Military Science in the College Curric- 
ulum.’ It says that training in military science 
and tactics will develop ‘a man who will prove 
to be the finest thing God ever made, a real “he 
man” and a loyal American citizen.’ ” 

Owing to the fact that I have been busily en- 
gaged during the past months in translating the 
works of John Dewey into Latin, that they may 
be preserved to posterity, I have somewhat neg- 
lected my reading in professional journals, an 
interest which developed several years ago when 
I entered what to me was a terra incognita in 
order to prove to the ignorant what was clear to 
enlightened eyes, trained by the classical heri- 
tage. Once in the terra nova I was deeply im- 
pressed with its possibilities and also by the 
naiveté of some of its inhabitants. Though 
ealled back by routine duties, I have since then 
made frequent excursions to enjoy the pro- 
fundity and the folly alike of its eupatrids, a 
class into which any one apparently may vol- 
unteer. 

In the new corpus of literature I find general 
agreement with old Plato that the end of edu- 
eation is the good life, though few attempt to 
find what that is, either by reading the reflec- 
tions of the Fathers or by attempting futile 
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thoughts of their own. I am amazed that defi- 
nition seems no longer necessary. The good life, 
whatever that is, all agree is what education 
should seek—for children. But there is no 
agreement as to the means. In the Areopagus 
there have been loud voices to substitute for the 
sacred classics, which served well our fore- 
fathers, this or that ephemeron. Naturally I 
have been grieved—and amused; but always I 
have kept my eye open and my well-trained 
judgment unprejudiced for that which might 
bring salvation. 

As I read the article that my wife handed 
me, my heart leaped with hope. All my life 
I had been in error. I had learned the common 
phrases orpatiwtixy dAoia, but no obtuseness 
here, and miles gloriosus, but no vain boastings 
—only a clear statement (unsupported by evi- 
dence, it is true, but clear nevertheless) of what 
military training will do. That impudent dram- 
atist said in the Devil’s Disciple, “I never ex- 
pect a soldier to think,” but he wrote too soon. 
This article shows that a vieux soldat is not nee- 
essarily a vieil imbécile. It shows also that 
Unele Toby was wholly confused when he re- 
marked to the corporal, “Thou didst very right 
as a soldier—but certainly very wrong as a 
man”; the good soldier is declared to be the 
good man. 

Here is the answer that the educationists—a 
vile modern word !—have been seeking. If the 
classics are to be choked and extirpated, what 
better substitute to lead youth forward to the 
good life than training in military science and 
tactics? The communication in your excellent 
journal clearly declares what it will do. “The 
same general training necessary to the s¥eccess 
of the military man on the battlefield is the same 
training necessary for the success of the civilian 
in business.” This is so clear that I wonder 
how the civilian in America has had success. I 
ean not understand it. If military training will 
develop character, cleanliness, concentration, 
honor, honesty and all the other virtues, I am 
even willing to surrender some of the time that 
we have hitherto devoted to the classics. 

But “a real he man’! 

“Perhaps, Agrippina,” I sighed, returning to 
her the magazine, for which she had been wait- 
ing with impatience, “perhaps I am wrong in 
my definition.” 

Quintus H. Fuaccvs, II 
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QUOTATIONS 
A GREAT NORTHERN UNIVERSITY 


THE ancient and illustrious University of 
Upsala has just celebrated the 450th anniversary 
of its foundation. In so doing it has had a long 
history to look back upon and the closest asso. 
ciation with Swedish history, learning and ¢qi- 
ture to recall; for the city of the “High Cham- 
bers” is one of the most venerable in Sweden, 
having been in prehistoric times a notable 
heathen site, and since the Middle Ages an e- 
clesiastical capital with a beautiful cathedral, 
The university, however, which, like many a 
predecessor, received its charter from the Pope, 
was one of the very last of the medieval univer- 
sities to be founded; for by 1477 the great move- 
ment which for two centuries and more had seen 
universities rise in rapid and continuous suec- 
cession all over Europe was nearly exhausted. 
There remained another great Scandinavian 
university—that of Copenhagen—to be founded 
in the following year, 1478, and for Aberdeen 
to come into being in 1494, before the old 
Europe and the old system of studies began to 
give way to the new. As it is the oldest of the 
universities in Sweden, that of Lund not being 
founded until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is not inappropriate to compare it with 
Oxford, which it resembles for its connection 
with the church, for its ancient printing press, 
and for its library, which enjoys privileges like 
those of the Bodleian. But here the parallel 
ends. Upsala was given a constitution on con- 
tinental models; and the collegiate system whicl 
was so firmly taking root at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge at the time of its birth was not to be its 
exemplar. It had, moreover, a more chequered 
youth than they, being more seriously involved 
than either in the religious conflicts of the 
Reformation; for although Gustavus I. may be 
thought of as a Swedish Henry VIIL., the set- 
tlement was concluded later in Sweden than in 
England, and in 1588, the year of the Armada, 
the university was temporarily closed. It was, 
however, soon reopened, as a Protestant seat of 
learning; and not long afterwards handsomely 
endowed by Gustavus Adolphus, who, among 
other gifts, bestowed upon it a library. And 
fittingly, as every one knows, the library, or '' 
suecessor, has long guarded the unique literary 
treasure of the Goths, the silver codex of Bishop 
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Ulphilas’s version of the New Testament, which 
was taken from Prague and brought to that 
patroness of letters, Queen Christina, by her 
librarian, Isaac Voss—whom Charles II. made 
a Canon of Windsor—and acquired at a price 
for the university by the Chancellor Magnus 
de la Gardie, the founder of the College of An- 
tiquities. 

By photographing this famous manuscript for 
reproduction, and by setting up a statue to 
Archbishop Ulfsson, who produced the papal 
license for its foundation, Upsala celebrates the 
present anniversary appropriately. For both 
the bishop and the book connect this Thulean 
university directly with the main stream of 
European history, and suggest also at least two 
of the various studies in which Upsala has been 
eminent—theology and philology. Many famous 
men have kept the lamp burning through the 
long winter nights at Upsala, and the debt of 
Sweden to its oldest university is great. The 
names of Linnaeus, who had his botanie garden 
there, and of Emanuel Swedenborg will occur 
to all. Of more modern times the university 
reckons the dramatist Strindberg as one of its 
scholars, a man originally of encyclopedic bent, 
like many Upsalans, and one who as a young 
man wrote, as did another before him, Gunnar 
Wennerberg, of student life at Upsala, though 
in a different vein from that cheerful musician 
and poet. Of singing birds indeed Upsala has 
for centuries been a nest; but it is not always 
easy to find a single label for some of her more 
illustrious sons. Messenius, the poet and scho- 
lastic dramatist of Gustavus Adolphus’s time, 
was also a professor of law and a Latin his- 
torian of Sweden, for the Swedes have been 
good Latinists in the past, and some of them 
write in Latin to this day. Few studies, again, 
were strange to Olof Rudbeck, who lived all his 
life at Upsala, and was equally at home in 
science or musie or history. Malmstrém, who 
professed esthetics, was also a poet, and another 
literary eneyelopedist was the novel writer Alm- 
qvist. Among spiritual philosophers Bostrém 
has a place of his own; among chemists Berg- 
man is still remembered; among historians, 
Erie Gustav Geijer. A link with England, be- 
cause he was at one time at Oxford, is Johan 
Thre, a pioneer of Seandinavian philology and 
editor of the great Codex. Considering the 
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small population of Sweden—too small to bear 
the Imperial burdens it essayed once to carry— 
an astonishing number of Upsalan students have 
risen to enrich the culture of their country, or 
to contribute their share to the sciences which 
are common to civilization.—The London Times. 





REPORTS 


THE WORK OF STUDENTS IN THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL! 


THE annual report of two years ago discussed 
the organization of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences with the suggestion by Professor 
Lowes, then dean of the school, that a more 
marked distinction should be made between can- 
didates for masters’ and doctors’ degrees. With 
our constantly improving results in undergradu- 
ate education, the question is becoming of more 
pressing importance, and it is beginning to 
occupy the attention of other universities also. 
College instruction in the past has had too little 
of a true university character; that is, it has 
been in too large a measure class teaching, as 
contrasted with self-education under guidance. 
By means of theses in the more advanced courses 
much has, no doubt, long been done to make the 
student work out problems on his own account, 
but however well the single course was taught it 
was an end in itself. The general examination, 
with the guidance supplied by the tutors, has 
tended to set before the mind of students the 
mastery of a large subject as the goal, to he 
attained by their own efforts with the help to be 
derived both from courses and from tutors. The 
result is that when they enter the graduate 
school they have had much of the training regu- 
larly given there, and have acquired the habits 
of thought and methods of attacking problems 
usually expected after considerable time spent 
in graduate work; at least this is true of those 
who have graduated from college with honors, 
and such are most of the Harvard men in our 
graduate school. Clearly these men ought not 
to be treated like those who have not had an 
apprenticeship in self-education, but should be 
set at once at work suitable to their preparation. 

The American college has been doing a great 


1 From the annual report of Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard University. 
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deal of teaching that properly belongs to see- 
ondary schools, and no graduate school in this 
country has confined itself to work of strictly 
graduate character. Such a condition is un- 
fortunate, but it has been inevitable, because 
American secondary schools do not complete the 
secondary teaching that ought to be done at the 
age our young men come to college; and hence 
little of the instruction in college has been on a 
real university level. Nor can a change in 
either respect be made suddenly. The schools 
are improving slowly but can not do so rapidly 
until the teaching of children begins younger 
and is carried on faster in the earlier years. 
Meanwhile, so far as possible, we are striving 
to give to all our undergraduates instruction 
better fitted for mature minds, and more and 
more as this becomes common will the graduate 
school have to adapt itself to men having such 
a preparation, probably with the view to an 
ultimate transformation of its methods. 

Chief among the obstacles to improvement in 
graduate schools—as some deans of these schools 
have perceived—is the degree of master of arts, 
which has a wider commercial value than any 
other. Publie school authorities commonly re- 
quire it for appointment to many teaching posi- 
tions, and the taking of courses that count 
towards it is in other cases a condition of pro- 
motion. This last fact, of demanding courses 
which count towards the master’s degree, pre- 
sents a serious difficulty, because so long as this 
degree is conferred in a graduate school that 
school can not easily be freed from counting 
credits for courses, a practice which should be 
outgrown by the time a good scholar leaves 
college, if not before. That we must confer the 
master’s degree on men who intend to teach in 
public schools is required by the universal de- 
mand for it; that we must furnish instruction 
for graduates of colleges which do not prepare 
them for the high grade of scholarly work ap- 
propriate to the graduate school is part of our 
publie duty; but the two kinds of work done for 
a master’s and doctor’s degree are not necessar- 
ily done in the same school, and certainly not 
on a uniform plan. A separation of the two 
in some form would probably be an advantage 
to both. It would clearly be for the benefit of 
those who are looking to a career of productive 
scholarship. 
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To repeat, with another implication, Amer. 
ican secondary schools do not complete the 
secondary teaching that ought to be done at the 
age our young men come to college. The result 
is that with the preparation now required for 
professional and business life—much longer 
that it was formerly—the young man does not 
begin his active career until a later age than js 
wise. An artisan at the age of twenty may be 
earning as large an income, and be as well able 
to support a family as he ever will be; but his 
contemporary who is looking forward to the bar 
or to medicine, for example, is only half way 
through college at that time. The ordinary age 
of entering an American college is over eighteen, 
so that if the young man completes his four 
years before beginning his professional studies 
he is over twenty-two at graduation. The three 
years in a law school and another year in an 
office bring him to twenty-six before he takes 
up practice. In medicine he is even later, with 
the four years in the medical school and one in 
a hospital, so that he is at least twenty-seven 
when he begins to earn his living. One method 
of shortening the period is the so-called com- 
bined degree whereby professional studies start 
after two or three years in college, the first year 
or two in the professional school being counted 
towards the degrees both of that school and of 
the college. We have never adopted that plan 
here, because the last two years in college, and 
most of all the last year, far exceed the earlier 
ones in value for giving breadth and depth of 
intellectual power. 

The reason that young men come to the age 
of eighteen with minds less trained than their 
contemporaries in Europe is to be found chiefly 
in the fact that they begin their schooling later, 
and in the early years proceed less rapidly. 
Masters of secondary schools have often as 
serted that they could prepare boys for college 
earlier if sent to them younger, and there can 
be no doubt that boys would be prepared earlier 
if there were a demand for it. But although 4 
feeling appears to be gaining ground that edu- 
eation is finished at too advanced an age, ye! 
a considerable number of parents whose sons 
are prepared for college and pass their admis- 
sion examination at seventeen postpone thei 
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entrance for a year. This is almost always a 
mistake. The youth is taken out of the normal 
current of his life to do something else, and does 
not usually regain his pace. Statisties, cover- 
ing a number of years, show that the students 
who enter college young are on the average bet- 
ter scholars and ineur less serious discipline 
than those who are older. No doubt this is in 
part due to the fact that they are the brighter 
and more industrious boys, for that is a reason 
why they have been prepared sooner than their 
fellows; but the very age is in itself a factor. 
There is a natural time for the innocent plea- 
sures and preparatory studies of youth, and a 
time when a man should be oeeupied in his life’s 
work. A century ago a certain boy was sent to 
college by his father at a tender age that he 
might be too young to be dissipated. In his 
case the precaution seemed to a later generation 
needless, but it was not without good sense. 

The parents who keep their son out of college 
a year after he is prepared are often moved by 
a belief that he would otherwise be at a social 
and athletic disadvantage, and this is so far true 
that if such things were the main object of col- 
lege the motive would be serious. A student 
younger than his classmates is usually somewhat 
less prominent in these matters; but by no 
means always. Some years ago a father sought 
advice about sending his son to Harvard College 
at seventeen. He was advised to do so but 
warned of the social disadvantage. Wisely the 
son was sent and became president of his class 
and captain of its football team in his freshman 
year. By means of a more highly organized 
staff for the purpose, and with the provision of 
freshman halls, we are paying far more personal 
attention to the freshman than ever before, and 
are constantly doing so to a larger extent, with 
the result that parents need not worry about 
sending their sons at seventeen. For the boys 
of normal maturity to come at that age and 
graduate at twenty-one would be better for the 
whole body of students. 

Within the memory of men still in middle life 
a marked change has taken place in the outlook 
of scholars, and especially of those who deal 
with the physieal sciences. The prodigious ex- 
tension of knowledge in the nineteenth century 
caused a restriction in the field of the individual, 
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for no longer could any one be familiar with all 
that was known in more than a single branch of 
learning, and often only in a subdivision of that 
branch, A Casaubon had become an impossi- 
bility, and in his place had come a number of 
specialists working in their distinet subjects. 
From time to time the propounding of new com- 
prehensive laws or hypotheses that group many 
facts about general principles has opened the 
way for wider conceptions and further progress. 
The theories of conservation of matter and of 
energy did this for physies, the atomic theory 
did the same for chemistry, evolution for biol- 
ogy, and bacteriology for medicine. But the 
large number of scientific investigators amassing 
details by special researches under these laws 
raised such a cloud of facts as again to make 
vision difficult for more than a short distance. 
Limited specialization was on the whole partic- 
ularly noticeable in America owing to the ab- 
sence of the broader academic traditions of 
Europe; and it is, perhaps, natural that here 
also a change in attitude should be more pro- 
nounced. 

The shift in the standpoint of scholars, and 
notably of the younger men of science, has been 
due to a still greater extension of knowledge. 
Dividing lines between the different subjects, 
which formed barriers about them, have been 
breaking down. No one knows to-day exactly 
where they fall between physics and chemistry, 
or between zoology and botany. The new prob- 
lems are intimately related to both; and even 
fields formerly so far apart as physics and biol- 
ogy are learning how much light one can derive 
from the other. All this is eminently true of 
medicine, which is coming to be regarded much 
more than in the past as a single whole, no 
essential part of which can be fully understood 
without the aid of all the rest. Memory of de- 
tails is less important in medical education than 
a thorough comprehension of the relation to one 
another of its component principles. 

What is true of science is true of other sub- 
jects also. All of them are learning that they 
ean not live a full life alone, for they touch one 
another at many points where they need each 
other’s help; and thus the rigid boundary walls 
that separated them are crumbling. The sharp 
severance is giving way, and we are perceiving 
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that all subjects pass imperceptibly into others 
previously thought distinct. As yet it is at 
their peripheries, at their points of contact, that 
the various subjects are tending to fuse. The 
vesture of thought appears as an unbroken 
fabrie extending from one portion to the next. 
Men are interested to-day not so much in the 
philosophic unity as in the continuity of knowl- 
edge. 

Changes of attitude on the part of scholars 
are naturally reflected in the organization of a 
university, and so we see it here. Rapid in- 
erease in size and in the number of the instrue- 
ting staff led at first to a more complex adminis- 
tration, which took the form of a cleavage by 
departments, and this in turn tended to a segre- 
gation in the action, the interests and to some 
extent in the contacts of their members. Each 
department tended to be self-sufficient, or at 
least an end in itself—not unfriendly, but some- 
what inattentive, to the rest. They were prone 
to act on the principle that if each of them 
did the best work it could in its own field, and 
strove for all the supplies it could get regard- 
less of the others, the university as a whole 
would prosper in proportion. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


INTERESTS OF ADULTS AND HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS IN NEWSPAPER 
READING 

Wuart kinds of articles in the newspapers are 
read most and what kinds least by adults and by 
high-school pupils? This study is an attempt 
to answer these questions by the observation and 
by the questionnaire methods. The studies on 
adults were made on commuters on the New 
York City subways and those on students were 
made on second and fourth year high-school 
pupils in a town near New York City. Stated 
more explicitly, the problem was to determine 
the interest of these two groups in twenty-nine 
kinds of newspaper articles that had been 
selected from four or five daily papers promi- 
nently circulated in New York and its suburbs. 

The investigation into the adult interests was 
the more objective of the two studies because it 
was made unbeknown to the reader. By taking 
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proper positions in the subway car the number 
of occupants and the number of readers could 
be counted while the train was traveling be- 
tween stations. The total number of people in 
the car, the number reading newspapers and 
magazines and books, and the number not read- 
ing was immediately recorded. 

To determine what kinds of articles were 
being read was a more difficult task because of 
the care necessary to avoid causing embarrass- 
ment or doing injustice to the reader. Pas- 
sengers were found in all stages of the reading 
process, from scanning the pages to reading 
-bsorbingly. They were counted as “reading” 
an article only when they had looked at one 
article long enough to have finished the head- 
lines and had begun on the text, or at a picture 
long enough to have comprehended it. Every 
article observed to have been read was classified 
under one of the twenty-nine news headings 
(see page 213) and the proper heading was im- 
mediately checked on a small card held in the 
left hand. The study was made during the last 
two weeks of July, and within the hours of 
7:30 to 9:00 A. M. and 3:30 to 5:30 P. M. 
The passengers were of a mixed group—lerks, 
day laborers, and business and professional 
people. 


RESULTS OF THE ADULT StTupy 


Of 1,837 passengers who were counted, 765 
(41 per cent.) were reading; 1,072 (59 per 
cent.) were not reading. Of the 1,837 passen- 
gers 41 (2 per cent.) were reading books, 23 
(1 per cent.) were reading magazines, and 701 
(38 per cent.) were reading newspapers. Ob- 
servations of the kinds of articles read were 
made on 253 passengers. The list on page 213 
gives in rank order the number of times each 
one of the twenty-nine news items was observed. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON INTERESTS GIVEN 10 HiGH- 
ScHoo, PuPILs 

A questionnaire on interests in newspaper 
articles was given to 209 social science students 
in grades 10 and 12. Current events had not 
been a definite assigned part of the courses, 
although important current events had been dis- 
cussed when they touched the regular class work. 
When the questionnaire was given, the students 
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RANK or INTEREST OF ADULTS AND YouNG PEOPLE IN NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


— Adults Rank 
47 Sports 1 
34 Cartoons 2 
33 Photographs . 3 
18 Personal violence 4 
11 Disaster 5 
10 Finance and trade 7 
10 Foreign newspapers 7 
10 Serial story 7 
9 Editorial 9 
9 Foreign news iti, —- 

7 City news ....... eiastitlleaee 11 
7 Personal and human interest 11 
6 Divorce 13 
5 Display ads 14 
5 National news 14 
4 Classified ads 17 
4 Industrial 17 
4 Theater 17 
4 Social violence 17 
8  Seience and invention 20 
3 Indictment and jail 20 
2 Literature, art, music . 23 
2 Society and parties a 
2  Cross-words 23 
1 State news . 26 
1 Education and schools . 26 
1 Church aoe Sea ; . 2 
1 Home, garden . 26 
0 Radio . 2 


were clearly told that the object was to find out 
what things high-school students were inter- 
ested in, that answers were required, but that 
the nature of their answer would have abso- 
lutely no bearing on their grade in the course. 
It was emphasized that class time was being 
taken for the work and that the total value of 
the questionnaire would depend on the extent 
of their exact truthfulness. 

The twenty-nine news items used in the adult 
study were listed in alphabetical order on the 
board, and students were asked to list them on a 
piece of paper in the order of their interest in 
them, putting the most interesting at the top 
of the sheet and the least interesting at the 
bottom and working toward the center until 
they had all twenty-nine listed. As a further 
cheek upon these items they were asked to place 
an “L” after those items that they usually 


Items 

Rank High School Students looked 
for 
EE Se Se ORES See 
ee ELE eT TS 
I eT 
4 Photographs ....... a | 
5 City news . a 
DP pe ieccitnitaisinaies eels 
7 National news ......... ee 
Be II aiivcictncittbanbacinsiusieitnensta a 102 
9 State news ................. ; wttited* GE 
10 Science and invention .. vinnsbbihbcbbarieles 81 
Se ee Ce 
12 Foreign news ............ sshtatechicliaeaiaictaidiilea | 
I ee ingle 
J ee a. ae 
15 Literature, art, music . 
Ce O05) . $5 
17. = Cross-words .................. -— 
17. ~=— Personal violence ....... . §8 
19 Society and parties .. 52 
20 Home and garden ....... . 49 
21 = Social Violemee nn... nncceccccceceseesscern . 46 
23 Classified ade ............... — 
23 Foreign newspapers ........ —— 
2 iin. a 
25 Church A NL, lls ~~ 
25 Personal and human interest ; -_ 
27 ~+#«Finance and trade ................ oe we 
28 Indictment and jail ........ . 82 
29 = Divorce saa Ae 19 


“looked for” in the paper, an “A” after those 
that they read “accidentally,” and an “N” after 
those that they “never or very seldom” read. 
In order to record these letters they had to re- 
consider their interest in the twenty-nine items. 
It is believed that this strengthened the “truth- 
fulness” of the results, so only this second re- 
cording is used in this report. 


RESULTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The list in the table gives in rank order the 
number of times each one of the twenty-nine 
news items was marked “L.” Following are the 
items most frequently marked ”A,” “acciden- 
tally read”: personal violence 134, education 
130, divorcee 125, social violence 124, disaster 
116, industrial 108, indictment and jail 107. 
Except for “education” and “industrial” this 
list is headed by items of an unfortunate nature, 
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seeming to indicate that young people do not 
look for stories of misfortune and difficulty 
when they read, but when they come upon them 
they give attention to them. 

Highest on the list of those things “never or 
seldom” read were: foreign newspapers 108, 
cross-words 90, home and garden 87, finance and 
ads 75, 


trade 84, serial stories 82, classified 


church 73, divoree 66. 


DiscussiON AND RESULTS 

The character of the two groups of people 
studied and the time and place must be kept in 
In the adult 
group housewives and farmers were not present 
Had they been there the 
item “home and garden” would likely have stood 
higher than twenty-sixth place. Had the time 
been 7:30 to 8:30 P. M. it is possible that 
“theater” would have ranked higher in interest 
Had a 


made of reading interests “before the fireplace 


mind in interpreting the results. 


in large numbers. 


than seventeenth place. survey been 
just after supper” it is possible that the “radio” 
ranked last place, 
the the fact 
that all were adolescents may explain the nega- 


would have higher than 


twenty-ninth. In student group 


” 


tive interest in “divorce,” twenty-ninth or last 


place in rank. The results must be taken for 
the two groups as deseribed, and under the cir- 
cumstances which existed. 

However, the interests in some items were so 
great that they overcame differences in groups 
and other varying circumstances. Sports, car- 
toons and photographs head both lists by strong 
majorities. It seems very safe to say that these 
interests dominate the newspaper reading of 
commuters and students. In the adult group, 


personal violence and disaster rank next. 


Radio, home-garden, church and education are 
at the 
the great interest that had attended the intro- 


bottom. Cross-words is twenty-third; 
duction of ecross-words had diminished by the 


time of this study. Education is ninth and 
serial story seventh. 

In the student list the theater is one of the 
dominating interests, ranking third on the list. 
City and national news, radio and editorials fill 
a prominent secondary place, fifth to eighth. 
Divorce, indictment and jail, finance and trade. 
and church are at the bottom, twenty-sixth and 


twenty-ninth places. Stories of personal vio- 
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lence, disaster, finance and trade, foreign news- 
papers and serial stories were decidedly more 
popular among subway travelers than among 
the students. The theater, city news, and the 
radio were much more preferred by the student 
group than the commuter group. Items rank- 
ing about the same in both groups were, sports 
1—1, cartoons 2—2, photographs 3—4, editorial 
9—8, display ads 14—14. 

The newspaper 
interests and such acts of capable citizenship as 


correlation between certain 
intelligent voting or law-obedience can not be 
discussed here. But those who feel that an in- 
crease of interest in national news, or industrial 
items, or editorials, would help producehetter 
equipped voters, might establish goals of inter- 
est to which future citizens would be trained. 
These goals might be stated in terms of ratios, 
For example, the present ratio between edito- 
rials and sports (for adults in this study) is 9 to 
47, or 1 to 5. If it were found by study that 
the most capable voters had a ratio of 3 to 5, 
or 4 to 5, or higher, for the relation of editorials 
to sports, then we could take this as a goal or 
standard and educate others up to this standard 
of interest, in order to produce a better fitted 
voting public. Perhaps the school should de- 
mand certain standard grades in “interests” 
before graduating pupils, the same as it does in 
factual knowledge or the skills of arithmetic. 


SUMMARY 


(1) It has been assumed that adults and high- 
school pupils have greater interests in some 
newspaper items than in others. This article 
supports that assumption by providing facets 
and figures. 

(2) The rank of the interest of subway pas- 
sengers and of high-school students in twenty- 
nine newspaper items has been given. Sports, 
‘artoons and photographs were found to be of 
most decided predominant interest in both 
groups. 

(3) Some comparisons of interests between 
the foregoing groups have been made. 

(4) A suggestion was made for the establish- 
ment of a crude standard of interests, for the 
sake of better citizenship. 

Ceci L. Ross 

BLOOMFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, 

NEW JERSEY 











